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SUMMARY 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  laboratory  testing  and  analysis  conducted  to  support  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  Underground  Technology  Program  (UTP).  It  describes  three  distinct 
efforts,  each  conducted  to  support  a  different  aspect  of  the  UTP.  Sections  2  and  3  present  the 
results  of  laboratory  testing  on  rocks  from  UTP  test  site  in  the  Rodgers  Hollow  area  at  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky,  and  analysis  of  the  test  results.  Section  4  describes  testing  performed  on 
specimens  of  tuff  from  Tunnel  U16a  at  Nevada  test  site.  Section  5  presents  hydrologic  analyses 
of  the  Fort  Knox  site. 

An  extensive  series  of  laboratory  tests  was  performed  on  carbonate  rock  specimens  prepared 
from  cores  retrieved  from  two  deep  drilled  holes  at  the  Fort  Knox  test  site,  including 
density/porosity  characterization,  ultrasonic  wavespeeds,  unconfined  and  triaxial  compression, 
hydrostatic  compression,  and  uniaxial  strain  loading.  The  testing  was  confined  to  the  Louisville 
formation,  which  is  approximately  30  m  thick  at  the  location  of  interest.  Over  that  30-m  range, 
there  are  significant  variations  in  the  properties  of  the  rock.  Thus,  the  test  program  was  designed 
to  characterize,  as  well  as  possible,  the  variation  in  properties  of  the  material  over  the  extent  of 
the  formation.  Previous  investigators  had  defined  a  layered  model  for  the  site  with  seven  layers 
in  the  Louisville  formation.  In  this  work,  specimens  were  selected  for  testing  in  such  a  way  that 
each  type  of  test  was  performed  on  at  least  one  specimen  from  each  layer,  and  also  on  specimens 
spanning  the  range  of  porosities  encountered  in  die  formation.  Thus,  the  testing  and  data  analysis 
will  support  definition  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  rock  as  functions  of  porosity,  as  well 
as  assignment  of  porosity  values  for  the  various  in  situ  layers,  from  which  the  layer  properties 
can  be  assigned. 

Analysis  of  the  data  was  conducted  to  characterize  the  variation  in  mechanical  properties  with 
rock  porosity.  Models  are  proposed  for  strength  as  a  function  of  porosity  at  confining  pressures 
of  0, 50, 100,  and  400  MPa.  Those  relationships  can  then  use  to  derive  a  complete  strength 
envelope  for  any  porosity  value  of  interest,  and  strength  envelopes  are  presented  for  .03,  .06,  .09, 
.12,  and  .15.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  test  data  are  reasonably  well  represented  by  a  previously 
defined  expression  for  the  relationship  between  porosity  and  constrained  modulus,  although  a  site 
specific  model  would  yield  a  better  fit. 

Laboratory  tests  were  performed  on  rock  from  two  shallow  core  holes  in  the  U  16a  tunnel  a  t 
Nevada  Test  Site,  the  site  of  the  Dipole  Hale  test.  The  objective  of  these  tests  was  to  evaluate  the 
air  content  in  this  porous  tuff  which  was  partially  saturated  with  water.  This  was  done  using  both 
undrained  uniaxial  strain  tests  and  standard  mass/volume  determinations.  In  the  undrained 
uniaxial  strain  test,  there  is  a  distinct  change  in  response  when  the  unsaturated  void  space  is 
crushed  out  and  the  specimen  becomes  fully  saturated.  At  that  point,  the  apparent  stiffness  of  the 
specimen  increases  and  the  pore  pressure  begins  to  build  up.  The  volumetric  strain  at  which  this 
occurs  is  a  very  good  approximation  of  the  air  content  in  the  unstressed  material.  Excellent 
agreement  was  found  between  air  contents  determined  in  this  manner  and  determinations  based 
on  simple  mass  and  volume  measurements. 

This  report  also  presents  the  results  of  a  detailed  hydrologic  study  of  the  moderate  to  high 
permeability  aquifer  in  the  Louisville  formation  at  the  Fort  Knox  test  site.  The  study  integrated 
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all  hydrologic  data  from  the  site  and  included  both  analytical  and  two-dimensional  numerical 
simulations.  This  study  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

For  the  UTP  conditions,  the  water  influx  into  the  adit  has  been  estimated  to  peak  at  170-180 
gpm  assuming  no  reinjection  (or  efficient  recharge). 

•  The  UTP  pump  test  was  only  conducted  for  a  period  of  25  hours.  From  that  test,  a 
relatively  firm  minimum  of  nine  billion  gallons  of  reservoir  capacity  was  calculated, 
and  a  possible  size  of  as  much  as  317  billion  gallons  was  indicated.  An  aquifer 
thickness  of  74  feet  based  on  well-log  data  was  used  in  the  volumetric  calculations. 
With  these  parameters  for  the  aquifer,  it  would  require  over  100  years  to  completely 
deplete  the  minimum  size  aquifer. 

•  Without  reinjection  or  sealing  of  the  underground  opening  (adit)  walls,  the  water  level 
in  the  test  area  will  decline  below  the  top  of  the  Louisville  formation,  resulting  in  an 
unsaturated  condition  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  in  the  materials  above  and 
lateral  to  the  opening.  This  unsaturated  zone  is  estimated  to  extend  a  lateral  distance 
of  650  feet  from  the  opening  within  five  years. 

•  Without  efficient  recharge  capacity  of  an  aquifer  like  that  surrounding  the  UTP  adit, 
reinjection  of  produced  water  or  sealing  of  the  adit  walls  would  be  required  to 
maintain  a  saturated  condition  in  the  vicinity  of  the  adit.  Only  sealing  can  maintain  a 
saturation  condition  very  near  an  adit. 

•  The  profile  of  the  desaturated  zone  results  in  unsaturated  material  above  the 
underground  opening.  For  hardness  calculations,  the  shock  wave  attenuation  from 
bursts  above  the  opening  will  be  affected  by  the  change  in  material  properties  as  a 
result  of  the  desaturated  zone. 

•  Analysis  of  the  pump  test  data  at  the  UTP  site  indicates  skin  or  wellbore  damage  in 
the  pumping  well  at  the  site.  Data  from  the  injectivity  tests  at  the  site  indicated 
possible,  but  not  conclusive,  damage  in  those  wells  also.  This  induced  skin 
complicates  conclusions  related  to  water  influx  and  formation  of  the  desaturated  zone. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  excavation,  the  walls  of  an  underground  opening  may  be 
damaged  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  UTP  pumping  well,  or,  alternatively,  they  may  be 
stimulated  because  of  procedures  such  as  blasting  during  excavation.  Stimulation 
would  lead  to  enhanced  water  flow  and  resulting  in  an  enlargement  of  the  desaturated 
zone  above  and  lateral  to  the  opening. 

•  With  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  inverted  cone  of  desaturation  above  an 
underground  opening  will  be  larger  for  materials  of  high  permeability  than  for 
materials  of  low  porosity/permeability  such  as  shales  and  siltstones.  The  range  of 
permeabilities  of  the  UTP  carbonates  falls  within  the  expected  range  of  fine  to 
medium  grained  sandstones,  below  that  of  coarse  grained  sandstones  and  most  soils, 
and  above  that  of  siltstones  and  shales. 
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•  Even  rocks  of  low  permeability  are  often  fractured  and  saturated  with  water.  The 
same  hydrological  effects  observed  around  the  UTP  adit  can  be  postulated  to  occur  in 
igneous  or  metamorphic  materials  of  low  intact  porosity  and  permeability. 

•  Linings  in  shallow  underground  openings  are  often  designed  to  mitigate  required 
pumping.  In  those  cases  where  sealing  is  effective  and  pumping  requirements  are 
minimal,  the  above  concerns  about  the  zone  of  desaturation  are  overstated.  However, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  cone  of  water  table  depression  will  exist  above  the 
opening.  Depending  on  the  level  of  aquifer  recharge,  the  desaturation  zone  may  be 
permanent  in  spite  of  the  sealing  effectiveness.  Even  in  the  case  of  minimal  pumping, 
calculations  should  be  performed  to  assess  whether  the  water  table  has  been 
permanently  lowered  by  the  pumping  during  construction. 
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CONVERSION  TABLE 


MULTIPLY  - ►  BY  - ►  TO  GET 

TO  GET  4 -  BY  4 -  DIVIDE 


angstrom 

1.000  000  XE -10 

meters  (m) 

atmosphere  (normal) 

1.013  25  XE  +2 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

bar 

1.000  000XE+2 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

bam 

1.000  000  XE  -28 

meter2  (m2) 

British  thermal  unit  (thermochemical) 

1.054  350 XE +3 

joule  (J) 

calorie  (thermochemical) 

4.184  000 

joule  (J) 

cal  (thermochemical)/cm2 

4.184  000  XE -2 

mega  joule/m2  (MJ/m2) 

curie 

3.700  000  XE+1 

♦giga  becquerel  (GBq) 

degree  (angle) 

1.745  329 XE -2 

radian  (rad) 

degree  Fahrenheit 

tk  =  tBf  +  459.67)/l  .8 

degree  kelvin  (K) 

electron  volt 

1.602  19  XE -19 

joule  (J) 

erg 

1.000  OOOXE-7 

joule  (J) 

erg/second 

1.000  OOOXE-7 

watt  (W) 

foot 

3.048  000  XE-1 

meter  (m) 

foot-pound-force 

1.355  818 

joule  (J) 

gallon  (U.S.  liquid) 

3.785  412  XE -3 

meter 3  (m3) 

inch 

2.540  000  XE -2 

meter  (m) 

jerk 

1.000  000  XE +9 

joule  (J) 

joule/kilogram  (J/kg)  radiation  dose 
absorbed 

1.000  000 

Gray  (Gy) 

kilotons 

4.183 

terajoules 

kip  (1000  Ibf) 

4.448  222  X  E  +3 

newton  (N) 

kip/inch2  (ksi) 

6.894  757  XE +3 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

ktap 

1.000  000XE+2 

newton-second/m2  (N-s/m2) 

micron 

1.000  000XE-6 

meter  (m) 

mil 

2.540  000  XE -5 

meter  (m) 

mile  (international) 

1.609  344  XE +3 

meter  (m) 

ounce 

2.834  952  XE -2 

kilogram  (kg) 

pound-force  (lbs  avoirdupois) 

4.448  222 

newton  (N) 

pound-force  inch 

1.129  848 XE-1 

newton-meter  (N-m) 

pound-force/inch 

1.751  268  XE +2 

newton-meter  (N/m) 

pound-force/foot2 

4.788  026 XE -2 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

pound-force/inch2  (psi) 

6.894  757 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

pound-mass  (lbm  avoirdupois) 

4.535  924 XE-1 

kilogram  (kg) 

pound-mass-foot2  (moment  of  inertia) 

4.214  011  XE -2 

kilogram-meter2  (kgBm2) 

pound-mass/foot3 

1.601  846  XE+1 

kilogram/meter3  (kg/m3) 

rad  (radiation  dose  absorbed) 

1.000  000  X  E  -2 

**Gray  (Gy) 

roentgen 

2.579  760  X  E  -4 

coulomb/kilogram  (C/kg) 

shake 

1.000  000XE-8 

second  (s) 

slug 

1.459  390 XE+1 

kilogram  (kg) 

torr  (mm  Hg  0°C) 

1.333  22 XE-1 

kilo  pascal  (kPa) 

*  The  becquerel  (Bq)  is  the  SI  unit  of  radioactivity;  1  Bq  =  1  event/s. 
**The  Gray  (Gy)  is  the  SI  unit  of  absorbed  radiation. 
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SECTION  1 
INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  the  results  of  laboratory  testing  and  analysis  performed  to  support  an 
experimental  investigation  of  the  resistance  of  tunnels  in  rock  to  explosive  shock  loading.  The 
work  was  performed  by  Applied  Research  Associates,  Inc.  (ARA)  under  Contract  No.  DNA001- 
93-C-0045  with  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  (DNA).  Laboratory  tests  to  determine  the  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  various  rocks  of  interest  as  well  as  analysis  of  those  test  results 
were  performed  by  the  Materials  Testing  Laboratory  of  ARA’s  New  England  Division  in  South 
Royalton,  Vermont.  The  hydropologic  analysis  was  conducted  by  The  University  of  Texas  of  the 
Permian  Basin,  Center  for  Energy  and  Economic  Diversification.  The  work  was  performed 
during  the  period  March  1993  through  September  1995. 

1.1  BACKGROUND. 

The  research  reported  herein  was  performed  as  part  of  DNA’ s  Underground  Technology  Program 
(UTP),  a  comprehensive  program  designed  to  further  their  theoretical  and  practical  understanding 
of  the  vulnerability  of  underground  openings  in  rock  to  explosive  shock  loading.  At  the  time  this 
contract  was  awarded,  DNA  planned  to  perform  a  series  of  tests  with  large  explosive  charges  on 
test  specimens  constructed  in  the  limestone  formations  beneath  the  Rodgers  Hollow  area  of  Fort 
Knox,  Kentucky.  Thus  the  initial  phases  of  the  investigation,  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  effort, 
focused  on  those  materials.  Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  this  research  effort,  the  focus  of  the  DNA 
UTP  shifted  to  existing  tunnels  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site  (NTS).  The  final  phase  of  the  effort 
involved  laboratory  testing  of  tuff  from  the  tunnel  test  facilities  at  NTS. 

12  OBJECTIVES. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  effort  was  to  support  the  field  experiment  of  the  DNA  UTP  with 
necessary  laboratory  testing  and  analysis  tasks.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  program  were  to: 

•  perform  laboratory  physical  and  mechanical  property  testing  on  specimens  of  rock 
from  the  test  sites  of  interest  to  support  development  of  constitutive  relationships  for 
use  in  first  principles  and  empirical  models; 
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•  perform  numerical  simulations  of  proposed  explosive  test  events  to  provide  estimates 
of  peak  ground  shock  parameters  for  use  in  selection  of  test  instrumentation;  and 

•  analyze  hydrologic  consequences  of  various  test  construction  and  execution  options 
and  recommend  alternatives  that  best  support  test  objectives. 

13  SCOPE. 

A  total  of  69  mechanical  property  tests  were  performed  in  a  triaxial  compression  apparatus  at 
confining  pressures  up  to  400  MPa  on  specimens  of  limestone  from  the  Louisville  formation  at 
Fort  Knox.  The  procedures  employed  and  the  results  of  those  tests  are  described  in  Section  2  of 
this  report.  Section  3  presents  analysis  of  the  limestone  test  data,  with  emphasis  on  the  variations 
in  strength  and  deformation  properties  with  rock  porosity;  and  presents  and  empirical  model 
describing  those  variations.  Tests  on  the  tuff  from  NTS  are  described  and  analyzed  in  Section  4. 
Section  5  describes  the  hydrologic  analysis  performed  under  this  effort.  Relevant  references  are 
listed  in  Section  6. 
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SECTION  2 

LABORATORY  TESTING  OF  FORT  KNOX  LIMESTONE 


This  section  describes  the  laboratory  testing  performed  on  specimens  of  limestone  from  Fort 
Knox.  It  presents  the  origin  and  physical  properties  of  the  rock  and  describes  the  mechanical 
property  tests  performed  and  the  test  results. 

2.1  MATERIAL  ORIGIN. 

In  the  course  of  site  investigation  for  the  planned  underground  structures  tests,  at  least  five  core 
borings  were  made  from  the  ground  surface  in  the  Rodgers  Hollow  area  of  Fort  Knox.  The 
coring  was  performed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer,  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES). 

Figure  2-1  is  a  plan  view  of  the  site  showing  the  locations  of  the  various  coreholes  along  with  the 
horizontal  alignment  of  the  access  tunnel.  The  planned  experiments  were  to  be  conducted  in  the 
carbonate  rock  layer  existing  at  a  depth  range  of  approximately  155-195m.The  carbonate  layer  of 
interest,  consisting  of  the  Jefferson  limestone  and  the  Louisville  dolomite,  is  overlain  by  the  New 
Providence  and  New  Albany  shales  and  underlain  by  the  Waldron  Shale.  The  exploratory 
borings  were  made  by  first  drilling  to  a  depth  of  approximately  150  m  using  rotary  percussion 
that  pulverizes  the  rock  removed  from  the  hole.  From  the  150-m  depth,  the  borings  were 
advanced  to  a  depth  of  approximately  195  m  using  a  diamond  coring  bit,  and  all  of  the  rock  core 
from  those  intervals  was  recovered  and  placed  in  core  boxes. 

The  core  boxes  containing  all  of  the  core  from  holes  CS-4  and  CS-5  were  transported  to  ARA  for 
testing.  All  of  the  laboratory  tests  reported  herein  were  performed  on  specimens  prepared  from 
cores  that  originated  in  those  two  boreholes.  The  material  from  hole  CS-4  arrived  at  the  ARA 
laboratory  in  March  1993.  That  core,  along  with  those  from  holes  CS-1, 2,  and  3  had  very 
irregular  surfaces  due  to  problems  in  the  coring  process.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  better  quality 
cores,  four  additional  borings  (CS-5, 6, 7,  and  8)  were  made  in  the  same  area  of  Fort  Knox.  The 
material  from  hole  CS-5  arrived  at  ARA  in  August  1993. 
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2.2  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  effort,  an  idealization  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  carbonate  layer  was 
developed  (Blouin  and  Chitty,  1991).  This  idealization,  which  was  based  on  the  results  of  well 
logs,  laboratory  ultrasonic  wavespeed  measurements,  and  visual  examination  of  the  early  cores, 
considered  the  carbonate  portion  of  the  geology  to  be  composed  of  seven  approximately 
horizontal  layers.  Table  2-1  presents  the  layer  model  for  the  core  from  borehole  CS-4,  which 
was  determined  by  Green  (1993).  The  corresponding  layer  breakpoints  for  CS-5  were  selected 
by  ARA  based  on  the  same  criteria,  and  are  also  presented  in  Table  2-1.  This  layering  scheme 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  samples  for  testing.  Within  each  layer,  an  effort  was 
made  to  select  materials  with  properties  representative  of  the  median  properties  of  the  particular 
layer.  Thus,  the  test  results  can  be  used  to  characterize  the  site  based  on  the  seven-layer 
idealization. 

An  alternative  approach  to  characterization  of  the  site  is  based  on  porosity.  The  porosity  of  each 
test  specimen  was  determined  in  the  course  of  laboratory  testing..  By  considering  the  lab  test 
data  set  for  the  entire  carbonate  structure,  it  is  possible  to  derive  correlations  between  porosity 
and  the  mechanical  properties  of  interest.  These  correlations  can  be  used  with  a  description  of 
the  three-dimensional  variation  of  rock  porosity,  as  might  be  determined  from  well  logs,  to 
develop  a  mechanical  property  characterization  of  the  site  for  tunnel  vulnerability  calculations. 

2.2.1  Grain  Density. 

The  grain  densities  of  multiple  rock  specimens  from  each  layer  were  determined  using  a  water 
pychnometer  and  a  variation  of  the  test  method  specified  by  ASTM  D854.  The  rock  was  crushed 
until  it  would  all  pass  a  U.S.  Standard  No.  70  sieve.  The  resulting  powder  was  oven  dried  and 
weighed.  The  mass  was  measured  of  the  pychnometer  filled  with  deaired  distilled  water  and  of 
the  same  container  with  the  crushed  rock  and  filled  with  water  to  the  same  point.  From  those 
measurements  and  the  known  density  of  water,  the  volume,  and  hence  density,  of  the  rock 
specimen  were  computed.  Appropriate  corrections  were  made  for  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
At  least  two  grain  density  determinations  were  performed  on  materials  from  each  layer  from  core 
CS-4.  One  additional  measurement  was  made  for  each  layer  on  the  rock  from  core  CS-5.  The 
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results  are  summarized  in  Table  2-2.  In  layers  4  through  7,  the  grain  density  results  are  very 
consistent  between  cores  CS-4  and  CS-5,  with  variations  of  the  order  of  0.1%.  In  upper  layers, 
there  are  significantly  larger  differences  between  holes.  Layer  1  exhibits  the  greatest  variability 
between  core  holes  (5%),  and  there  is  about  2%  difference  between  the  two  measurements  made 
on  material  from  layer  1  of  core  CS-5. 

2.2.2  Bulk  Density. 

Measurements  for  bulk  density  determination  of  each  specimen  were  performed  after  completion 
of  machining,  but  before  jacketing.  The  mass  was  determined  by  a  laboratory  electronic  scale, 
and  the  length  and  diameter  were  measured  with  a  precision  digital  caliper.  These  measurements 
were  performed  with  the  test  specimens  in  the  air  dry  condition.  Since  no  cooling  water  was 
used  in  the  specimen  fabrication  process,  and  several  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  cores  were 
removed  from  the  ground,  the  water  content  of  the  test  specimens  was  in  equilibrium  with  the  air 
in  the  laboratory.  Based  on  previous  experience  with  similar  specimens,  the  estimated  water 
content  of  the  test  specimens  at  the  time  of  density  determination  was  less  than  0.05%.  For 
practical  purposes,  they  were  considered  to  be  dry.  The  porosity,  n,  of  each  specimen  was 
determined  using  the  equation : 


where:  pg  =  grain  density 

pd  =  dry  bulk  density 

Since  there  are  significant  spacial  variations  in  grain  density,  specimen  porosity  was  computed 
based  on  the  average  grain  density,  as  shown  in  Table  2-2,  for  the  core  hole  and  layer  of  the 
individual  specimen. 

2.2  3  Ultrasonic  Compressional  Wavespeeds. 

Ultrasonic  logging  was  performed  over  the  full  length  of  both  cores  before  specimens  were 
prepared  for  mechanical  property  testing.  Logging  of  CS-4  was  performed  by  WES  before  the 
rock  was  shipped  to  the  ARA,  and  the  core  from  CS-5  was  logged  at  the  ARA  laboratory.  Since 
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the  ultrasonic  logging  was  performed  before  the  rock  core  was  cut  to  length  for  specimen 
preparation,  the  wavespeed  measurements  were  made  across  the  diameter  of  the  core.  The  tests 
were  performed  with  a  pair  of  670-kHz  ultrasonic  compressional  wave  transducers  held  tightly 
against  diametrically  opposite  sides  of  the  core  with  a  water-based  couplant.  One  transducer  was 
excited  by  a  step  function  generator  and  the  other  was  used  to  detect  the  arriving  pulse.  A  20- 
Mhz  digital  oscilloscope  was  used  to  measure  the  transit  time. 

The  measurements  made  by  WES  on  CS-4,  which  were  performed  at  equal  60-mm  (0.2  ft) 
intervals,  are  presented  graphically  in  Figure  2-2.  Also  shown  in  Figure  2-2  are  the  layer 
boundaries.  Core  CS-5  was  logged  at  approximately  150-mm  (0.5  ft)  intervals,  with  a  effort 
made  to  log  all  visually  apparent  changes  in  the  rock  properties.  Those  data  are  presented  in 
Figure  2-3,  along  with  the  layering  for  CS-5. 

After  preparation  of  test  specimens  with  flat  ground  ends,  additional  wavespeed  measurements 
were  performed  on  individual  specimens.  Essentially  the  same  procedures  were  used.  However, 
in  the  case  of  the  finished  specimens,  the  ultrasonic  transducers  were  placed  on  the  ground  ends 
of  the  cores,  resulting  in  a  wavespeed  measurement  in  the  direction  that  would  have  been  vertical 
in  situ. 

2.3  SPECIMEN  SELECTION. 

The  ultrasonic  logs  were  used  as  the  basis  for  selection  of  test  specimens  which  were 
representative  of  the  materials  in  their  respective  layers.  From  each  layer  of  each  rock  core, 
groups  of  6-8  representative  specimens  were  prepared  for  triaxial  compression  testing.  To 
support  this  process,  summary  statistics  were  computed  for  each  layer  of  each  core.  The  statistics 
for  both  cores  are  summarized  in  Table  2-3.  No  attempt  was  made  to  fit  specific  distributions  to 
the  data  sets.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  in  the  usual  manner.  The  40, 

50  (median),  and  60  percentile  points  were  determine  by  sorting  the  data  for  each  layer  into 
numerical  order  and  selecting  the  wavespeed  values  corresponding  to  their  respective  fractions  of 
the  number  of  measurements  in  the  layer. 

Using  the  ultrasonic  log  data,  an  attempt  was  made  to  select  specimens  in  the  middle  20%  of  the 
range,  i.e.  between  the  40th  and  60th  percentiles.  However,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  prepare 
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specimens  from  entirely  within  that  range.  Breaks  in  the  core  limited  the  possibilities  for  test 
specimens  of  the  required  length  (2x  diameter),  and  any  visible  cavities  in  the  core  were  avoided 
because  they  tend  to  cause  failure  of  the  jacketing  membrane  during  testing.  Therefore,  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  all  specimen  from  the  middle  20%  based  on  wavespeed  logs,  the 
acceptable  region  was  expanded  to  encompass  the  30th  through  70th  percentiles. 

Layer  4  was  treated  somewhat  differently  than  the  others  because  it  is  the  thickest  layer  and 
because  it  was  planned  that  the  test  structures  would  be  constructed  there.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  specimens  prepared  from  the  materials  in  the  mid-range  of  ultrasonic  wavespeed  properties,  a 
group  of  specimens  from  each  of  the  two  cores  was  also  prepared  from  the  highest  and  lowest 
30%  of  wavespeeds. 

Table  2-4  lists  the  mechanical  property  test  specimens  prepared  from  the  CS-4  core.  The 
Specimen  ID  is  a  unique  identifier  assigned  for  tracking  the  specimen  in  the  ARA  laboratory. 
Relevant  physical  properties  of  the  specimens  are  included  in  the  table.  The  corresponding 
information  for  specimens  prepared  from  the  CS-5  core  is  presented  in  Table  2-5.  i 

2.4  SPECIMEN  FABRICATION. 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.1,  the  first  material  to  arrive  at  the  ARA  laboratory  was  the  core  from 
hole  CS-4.  According  to  the  field  coring  logs,  the  work  was  performed  with  NQ-wireline  size 
equipment.  This  ordinarily  produces  a  core  of  about  48  mm  diameter,  which  can  be  cut  to  length 
and  tested  without  further  machining  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces.  However,  the  core  obtained 
from  CS-4  had  a  very  irregular  surface  with  diameters  ranging  from  about  48  to  52  mm.  It  was 
believed  that  the  roughness  of  the  core  would  have  caused  problems  in  testing  and  yielded 
questionable  results  if  it  had  been  tested  as  delivered.  To  remedy  this  situation,  the  material  used 
for  test  specimens  was  machined  down  to  a  uniform  48-mm  diameter  in  the  ARA  laboratory. 

This  was  accomplished  by  chucking  an  overlength  segment  of  core  in  a  machine  lathe  and 
turning  it  down  with  a  carbide  tool.  To  make  the  actual  loading  on  the  ends  of  the  specimen  as 
close  to  the  ideal  normal  stress,  with  no  shear,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  minimize  the  friction 
between  the  ends  of  the  specimen  and  the  steel  endcaps.  This  was  accomplished  through  the  use 
of  lubricating  materials  as  shown  in  Figure  2-4.  Very  light  cuts  were  taken  to  assure  that  the  test 
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specimen  was  not  damaged  by  the  machining  process,  and  no  coolant  was  used.  Once  the  core 
was  machined  to  a  uniform  cylinder,  individual  specimens  were  cut  to  a  length  of  approximately 
100  mm  with  a  diamond  saw.  To  finish  each  specimen,  its  ends  were  ground  flat  and  parallel 
using  a  precision  surface  grinder  with  a  diamond  grinding  wheel.  This  operation  was  performed 
using  a  precision  fixture  that  allowed  both  ends  of  the  specimen  to  be  ground  without  removing  it 
from  the  fixture,  thereby  assuring  a  high  degree  of  parallelism  between  the  ends,  typically  within 
0.03  mm  over  the  diameter  of  the  specimen. 

The  coring  in  borehole  CS-5  was  performed  with  NX  size  core  bits,  resulting  in  rock  core  with 
nominal  diameter  of  54  mm.  The  core  received  at  the  ARA  laboratory  from  CS-5  was  much 
more  uniform  in  cross  section  than  the  CS-4  core,  and  test  specimens  were  prepared  from  the 
CS-5  material  without  further  machining  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces.  It  was  cut  to  lengths  of 
nominally  108  mm,  and  the  ends  were  ground  as  described  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

2.5  SPECIMEN  PREPARATION. 

In  all  except  the  unconfined  compression  tests,  the  specimen  was  sealed  inside  a  membrane,  or 
jacket,  to  separate  it  from  the  confining  fluid.  The  jacket  was  made  of  heat-shrinkable  polyolefin 
tubing,  and  sealed  to  hardened  steel  endcaps  at  both  ends  using  epoxy  adhesive  and  wire  clamps, 
as  shown  in  The  endcap  lubrication  system  consists  of  a  0.013-mm  layer  of  copper  against  the 
specimen  and  two  0.05-mm  layers  of  Teflon  lubricated  with  a  drop  of  kerosene.  Evaluation 
made  under  simulated  test  conditions  have  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  across  the 
specimen-endcap  interface  is  less  than  0.05. 

Previous  research  (Chitty,  et  al.,  1994)  has  shown  differences  of  approximately  20%  in 
unconfined  compressive  strength  between  dry  limestone  and  the  same  material  in  a  moist,  but  not 
saturated,  condition.  Since  the  project  was  being  performed  to  support  calculations  of  explosive 
loading  of  underground  structures  which  would  be  moist,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  perform 
the  laboratory  mechanical  property  tests  in  the  moist  condition.  The  requirement  for  performing 
tests  at  a  realistic  water  content  must  be  balanced  against  the  possibility  of  obtaining  erroneous 
results  due  to  saturation  of  the  rock  during  testing.  For  the  unconfined  compression  tests,  where 
saturation  was  not  a  possibility,  water  was  added  to  the  specimens  before  testing.  Based  on  the 
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porosity  determination  described  in  Section  2.2.2,  enough  water  was  added  to  each  specimen  to 
approximately  half  fill  its  void  space.  For  the  other  types  of  loading  where  the  presence  of 
confining  pressure  makes  saturation  a  realistic  possibility,  the  specimens  were  tested  in  the  air 
dry  condition,  i.e.  without  the  addition  of  any  water. 

2.6  LOADING. 

The  triaxial  test  apparatus  can  apply  two  independently  controllable  components  of  load.  In 
preparation  for  testing,  the  specimen  is  placed  inside  a  pressure  vessel.  When  confining  fluid  is 
pumped  into  the  vessel,  the  resulting  pressure  acts  uniformly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  test 
specimen,  inducing  an  isotropic  state  of  normal  stress  with  no  shear.  There  is  also  a  loading 
piston  that  penetrates  the  pressure  vessel  through  a  seal  and  bears  on  the  top  cap  of  the  prepared 
specimen.  The  loading  piston  imposes  an  axial  deformation,  resulting  in  an  incremental  axial 
stress  in  the  test  specimen. 

In  this  test  program  three  different  loading  schemes  were  employed.  Hydrostatic  compression 
tests  were  conducted  to  determine  the  compressibility  of  the  materials  under  the  action  of  pure 
isotropic  normal  loading.  To  determine  the  strength  of  the  rock,  triaxial  compression  tests  were 
performed  at  a  range  of  confining  pressures,  including  zero  (unconfined  compression).  Uniaxial 
strain  loading  tests  were  also  performed.  These  tests  provide  an  alternate  strain  path  along  which 
to  validate  constitutive  models  derived  from  the  hydrostatic  and  triaxial  compression  test  data, 
and  they  approximate  the  strain  field  at  early  time  in  the  material  around  an  explosive  detonation. 
More  detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  loading  schemes  are  presented  in  the  following. 

2.6.1  Hydrostatic  Compression. 

In  the  hydrostatic  compression  test,  fluid  pumped  into  the  pressure  vessel  of  the  triaxial  apparatus 
is  used  to  compress  the  test  specimen  isotropically.  Under  hydrostatic  loading,  the  cementation 
in  the  test  specimen  may  be  crushed,  resulting  in  a  nonlinear  relationship  between  pressure  and 
volume  strain.  However,  a  hydrostatically  loaded  specimen  is  not  subjected  to  any  shear  stresses. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  fail,  and  the  test  need  only  be  terminated  when  the  capacity  of  the 
pressure  vessel  or  pumping  system  is  reached.  The  confining  pressure  capacity  of  the  ARA 
triaxial  device  is  400  MPa. 
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2.6.2  Triaxial  Compression. 

A  triaxial  compression  test  begins  with  hydrostatic  compression  loading  to  a  predetermined 
pressure  level.  Once  that  confining  pressure  is  reached,  it  is  held  constant  while  an  additional 
compressive  axial  deformation  is  imposed  on  the  specimen.  Many  modes  of  response  are 
possible  in  a  triaxial  compression  test,  depending  on  the  material  and  the  confining  pressure 
level.  In  this  test  series,  the  goal  was  to  continue  loading  until  an  equilibrium  state  was  reached 
in  which  additional  increments  of  axial  deformation  would  not  cause  any  significant  change  in 
axial  stress.  In  most  cases  this  was  possible.  However,  in  a  few  instances,  tests  were  cut  short  by 
failure  of  the  jacket  separating  the  specimen  from  the  confining  fluid. 

An  unconfined  compression  test  is  a  special  case  of  the  triaxial  compression  test  in  which  the 
pressure  vessel  is  not  filled  with  fluid  or  pressurized.  The  axial  component  of  load  is  induced  as 
the  result  of  the  axial  deformation  imposed  by  the  piston.  This  type  of  loading  can  be  continued 
to  failure,  at  which  point  the  test  specimen  fractures,  i.e.,  its  load  resistance  decreases  suddenly, 
and  further  piston  displacement  no  longer  results  in  increased  axial  stress. 

2.63  Uniaxial  Strain. 

In  the  uniaxial  strain  test,  the  loading  is  controlled  based  on  real-time  feedback  from  the 
deformation  instruments  to  achieve  a  strain  path  in  which  the  specimen  is  compressed  axially 
without  allowing  any  radial  deformation.  The  resulting  stress  path  typically  runs  roughly  parallel 
to  the  strength  envelope,  but  does  not  reach  it.  Thus,  the  specimen  does  not  fail,  and  the  test 
need  only  be  terminated  when  the  capacity  of  the  loader  is  reached.  In  practice,  this  occurs  when 
the  confining  pressure  reaches  the  capacity  of  the  vessel.  In  the  ARA  laboratory,  this  is  400 
MPa. 

2.7  INSTRUMENTATION. 

Electronic  instruments  were  used  to  measure  the  confining  stress  and  axial  load  applied  to  the 
specimen,  and  the  resulting  specimen  deformations. 

Confining  pressure  measurements  were  made  with  a  commercial  pressure  transducer  having  a 
sensing  element  consisting  of  a  strain  gaged  diaphragm.  A  load  cell  inside  the  pressure  vessel, 
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located  between  the  top  cap  of  the  specimen  and  the  loading  piston  was  used  to  measure  the  axial 
load.  Since  it  was  inside  the  pressure  vessel,  it  was  not  subject  to  errors  due  to  seal  friction.  It 
was,  however,  subjected  to  the  confining  pressure.  Its  design,  consisting  of  a  full  strain  gage 
bridge,  makes  the  internal  load  cell,  in  the  ideal  case,  insensitive  to  the  confining  pressure.  Since 
it  is  not  ideal,  there  is  a  slight  sensitivity  that  has  been  quantified  and  a  correction  was  applied 
during  data  reduction. 

Specimen  deformations  were  measured  with  Linear  Variable  Differential  Transformers  (LVDTs). 
Each  specimen  was  instrumented  with  three  LVDTs  as  shown  in  Figure  2-5.  Two  LVDTs  were 
attached  to  the  end  caps  on  diametrically  opposite  sides  of  the  specimen  to  measure  axial 
deformation.  Since  the  axial  LVDTs  were  mounted  to  the  endcaps,  the  resulting  displacement 
measurement  included  the  deformation  of  the  endcaps  in  addition  to  the  intended  axial 
deformation  of  the  rock  specimen.  A  correction  was  applied  during  data  reduction  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  endcap  deformation  from  the  measurements. 

The  third  LVDT,  used  to  monitor  radial  deformation  of  the  test  specimen,  was  mounted  in  a 
reference  ring  at  the  specimen's  mid-height.  In  the  conventional  triaxial  compression  tests,  all  of 
loading  and  measurements  take  place  at  a  constant  confining  pressure.  Thus,  there  should  be 
negligible  change  in  the  thickness  of  the  jacket  as  the  test  progresses,  and  the  radial  deformation 
measurements  are  made  on  the  outside  of  the  jacket.  In  contrast,  the  hydrostatic  compression  and 
uniaxial  strain  tests  require  that  the  confining  pressure  change  throughout  the  test,  resulting  in 
variations  in  jacket  compression  during  the  test.  In  those  tests,  the  radial  deformation 
measurements  were  made  using  studs  glued  to  the  specimen  through  holes  in  the  jacket  and 
sealed  to  the  jacket  with  o-rings.  hi  this  manner,  error  due  to  jacket  compression  was  eliminated. 

In  some  tests,  additional  strain  measurements  were  made  with  foil  strain  gages  bonded  directly  to 
the  rock  surface.  These  were  used  primarily  in  uniaxial  strain  tests,  and  only  on  limestone 
specimens  with  no  visible  voids. 

2.8  DATA  RECORDING  AND  REDUCTION. 

All  channels  of  instrumentation  were  digitally  recorded  using  a  16-bit  analog-to-digital  converter. 
The  sampling  rates  were  adjusted  to  provide  the  necessary  resolution  in  each  test.  The  digitized 
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data  were  then  multiplied  by  the  appropriate  calibration  factors  to  convert  to  engineering  units 
and,  where  necessary,  corrected  for  pressure  effects. 

The  axial  stress,  ca,  was  computed  by  dividing  the  measured  axial  load  by  the  original  cross 
sectional  area  of  the  test  specimen.  The  radial  stress,  or,  is  equal  to  the  measured  confining 
pressure.  Additional  stress  quantities  that  are  presented  in  selected  data  plots  are  the  stress 
difference,  Oa,  and  mean  stress,  o*.  which  are  defined  as  follows: 

<*a  =<ra-°r 

=  o^+2£l  (2.2) 

**  m  j 

The  deformations  of  the  intact  specimens  are  reported  in  terms  of  the  axial  and  radial  strains,  eu 
and  er,  respectively.  The  engineering  axial  strain  is  computed  from  the  average  of  the  two  axial 
deformation  measurements,  which  are  first  corrected  to  remove  the  influence  of  endcap 
deformation.  The  average  of  the  corrected  axial  deformations  is  divided  by  the  initial 
(undeformed)  specimen  length  to  obtain  axial  strain.  Similarly,  the  radial  deformation  is  divided 
by  initial  specimen  diameter  to  yield  engineering  radial  strain. 

2.9  TEST  RESULTS. 

The  following  subsections  present  the  results  of  the  tests  on  the  carbonate  rocks  from  Fort  Knox 
subjected  to  the  three  loading  schemes  described  in  Section  2.6. 

2.9.1  Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  Results. 

Summary  information  for  all  of  the  hydrostatic  compression  tests  is  presented  in  Table  2-6.  All 
of  these  tests  were  performed  on  specimens  prepared  from  the  CS-4  core.  The  bulk  density  of 
each  specimen  was  determined  before  testing,  and  the  corresponding  grain  density  was  assumed 
to  be  the  average  for  Layer  4  of  Core  CS-4  from  Table  2-3.  Based  on  those  values,  the  porosity 
of  each  specimen  was  determined.  Each  was  loaded  monotonically  to  400  MPa,  and  then 
unloaded. 

Figure  2-6  presents  a  summary  plot  of  the  relationships  between  confining  pressure  and 
volumetric  strain  for  the  seven  tests.  That  figure  shows  that  all  of  the  curves  are  nonlinear  and 
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concave  upward.  Such  behavior  in  rock  test  results  can  be  a  result  of  some  initial  slack  in  the 
deformation/strain  measurement  system.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that  bonded  strain  gages  were 
used  to  measure  the  rock  strain,  the  curvature  in  the  stress-strain  curves  presented  in  Figure  2-6 
does  correctly  represent  the  rock  response.  Thus,  the  materials  are  not  well  characterized  by  a 
single  bulk  modulus.  In  order  to  provide  some  basis  for  comparison  among  the  various  tests,  two 
slopes  were  determined  for  each  test.  The  quantity  labeled  low  pressure  bulk  modulus  in  Table 
2-6  is  the  slope  of  the  initial  loading  portion  of  the  pressure-volumetric  strain  curve.  These 
values  are  representative  of  loading  over  the  initial  approximately  0.1%  volumetric  strain.  The 
high  pressure  bulk  modulus  is  the  slope  of  the  same  curve  over  the  range  of  approximately  200- 
400  MPa  confining  pressure.  The  relationship  between  axial  and  radial  strain  from  a  typical  test, 
presented  in  Figure  2-7,  shows  that  the  material  is  reasonably  isotropic. 

Individual  plots  of  the  results  of  each  hydrostatic  compression  test  are  included  in  Appendix  A. 
Further  analysis  of  these  test  results  is  presented  in  Section  3. 

2.9.2  Triaxial  Compression  Test  Results. 

Unconfined  compression  tests  (zero  confining  pressure  triaxial  compression  tests)  were 
performed  on  rock  specimens  prepared  from  the  cores  from  both  CS-4  and  CS-5.  All  of  the 
unconfined  compression  tests  are  summarized  in  Table  2-7.  The  results,  plotted  in  terms  of  axial 
and  radial  strain  against  axial  stress,  are  presented  in  Figures  2-8  through  2-11.  They  are  divided 
into  four  figures  for  clarity.  Figures  2-8  and  2-9  show  data  from  tests  on  high-porosity  and  low- 
porosity  specimens,  respectively,  from  hole  CS-4.  The  corresponding  data  for  the  CS-5 
specimens  are  presented  in  Figures  2-10  and  2-11.  Values  of  maximum  stress  supported  by  each 
specimen  are  tabulated  in  Table  2-7,  along  with  elastic  constants.  The  elastic  modulus  was 
determined  by  a  least  squares  fit  to  the  portion  of  the  axial  stress-axial  strain  curve  between  40 
and  60%  of  the  peak  stress.  Similarly,  Poisson’s  ratio  was  derived  by  fitting  the  axial  strain- 
radial  strain  curve  over  the  same  range.  Individual  data  plots  for  all  of  the  unconfined 
compression  tests  are  presented  in  Appendix  B,  and  these  results  are  included  in  the  strength 
analysis  in  Section  3 
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Triaxial  compression  tests  at  non-zero  confining  pressures  ranging  from  50  to  400  MPa  were 
performed  on  core  from  hole  CS-4.  No  non-zero  confining  pressure  tests  were  done  on  the 
material  from  CS-5  because  the  emphasis  of  the  program  shifted  away  from  Fort  Knox  before  the 
more  advanced  tests  could  be  completed  on  that  rock.  The  triaxial  compression  tests  are 
summarized  in  Table  2-8.  Figures  2-12  through  2-16  present  the  triaxial  compression  test  results 
in  terms  of  the  relationships  between  stress  difference  and  axial  and  radial  strains.  The  plots  are 
arranged  to  facilitate  comparison  between  various  materials  tested  at  a  single  confining  pressure. 
The  50-  and  100-MPa  tests  are  each  divided  into  two  plots  for  clarity.  The  tests  at  50  and  100 
MPa  confining  pressure  generally  exhibit  brittle  behavior,  i.e.  a  peak  strength  is  reached,  after 
which  the.  stress  difference  decreases  with  increasing  axial  strain.  For  the  brittle  materials,  the 
strength  is  defined  by  the  maximum  stress  difference.  The  specimens  tested  under  400  MPa 
confining  pressure  are  more  ductile.  The  stress-strain  curves  either  do  not  peak  in  the  range  of 
the  test,  or  they  peak  and  decrease  very  gradually.  For  those  tests  in  which  a  maximum  stress 
difference  can  be  defined,  that  value  represents  the  strength  of  the  specimen.  Otherwise,  the 
strength  is  assumed  to  be  the  stress  difference  at  the  point  the  specimen  reaches  15%  axial  strain. 

An  analysis  of  the  variation  in  strength  with  porosity  is  presented  in  Section  3,  and  Appendix  C 
contains  a  complete  set  of  data  plots  for  all  of  the  triaxial  compression  tests  at  non-zero  confining 
pressure. 

2.9.3  Uniaxial  Strain  Tests. 

A  total  of  nine  uniaxial  strain  tests  were  performed,  on  specimens  prepared  from  each  of  the 
seven  layers  from  Core  CS-4.  The  specimen  characteristics  and  test  results  are  summarized  in 
Table  2-9.  Because  of  the  number  of  tests,  comparison  data  plots  of  relevant  quantities  are 
presented  in  pairs.  In  each  case,  the  first  of  the  pair  presents  data  from  the  higher  porosity 
specimens  and  the  results  of  the  tests  on  lower  porosity  specimens  are  shown  in  the  second  plot 
of  the  pair.  Figures  2-17  and  2-18  summarize  the  relationships  between  axial  stress  and  axial 
strain.  In  the  tests  with  the  higher  porosities,  shown  in  Figure  2-17,  the  curves  exhibit  substantial 
crush-up  and  hysteresis.  In  contrast,  the  data  for  the  lower  porosity  specimens,  in  Figure  2-18, 
are  much  more  nearly  elastic. 
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Stress  paths  are  shown  in  two  different  combinations,  mean  stress  versus  stress  difference  and 
axial  stress  versus  confining  stress,  in  Figures  2-19  through  2-22. 

Plots  of  all  of  the  uniaxial  strain  test  data  for  Fort  Knox  rocks  are  presented  in  Appendix  D. 
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Table  2-1 .  Layering  in  borings  CS-4  and  CS-5. 


Table  2-2.  Grain  density  results. 


Core 

Layer 

HE3H 

Grain  Density  (Mg/m3) 
Specimen  Average 

mmm 

1 

■Ml 

■ 

BSSH 

1 

BBH 

| 

.  2.794 

2 

2.824 

2 

■si 

2.826 

2.825 

CS-4 

3 

2.862 

CS-4 

3 

!  2.862 

2.862 

CS-4 

4 

hqvi 

2.837 

CS-4 

4 

2.841 

CS-4 

4 

2.832 

CS-4 

4 

177.6 

2.838 

CS-4 

4 

177.6 

2.845 

CS-4 

5 

178.9 

2.858 

CS-4 

5 

178.9 

2.847 

2.852 

CS-4 

6 

■rea 

2.865 

CS-4 

6 

■m 

2.863 

2.864 

CS-4 

■BS 

2.849 

CS-4 

H9 

■39 

2.854 

2.852 

CS-5 

i 

■ 

2.876 

CS-5 

i 

WKSEk 

2.820 

2.848 

CS-5 

2 

162.4 

2.807 

2.807 

CS-5 

3 

167.7 

2.838 

2.838 

CS-5 

4 

174.0 

2.838 

2.838 

CS-5 

5 

179.4 

2.849 

2.849 

CS-5 

6 

183.9 

2.863 

2.863 

CS-5 

7 

186.2 

2.856 

2.856 
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Table  2-3.  Summary  statistics  for  ultrasonic  wavespeeds  (Km/s)  of  core  from  each  layer  in  boreholes  CS-4  and  CS-5. 


Table  2-4.  Properties  of  test  specimens  prepared  from  CS-4  core. 


Ultrasonic  Compressions! 
Wave  speed 

/s) 


5.477 

5.677 


Comments 


Vugular 


Cavities 

Vugular 


Cavities 


Small  Cavrfty 
Large  Cavity 


5.661 

4.477 

092  Vugular 
365 


30 

4.683  Large  Cavity 
5.250  Vugular 
Vugular 
Vugular 

4.6841 
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Table  2-5.  Properties  of  test  specimens  prepared  from  CS-5  core. 


Specimen 

ID 

Layer 

No. 

Depth 

(m) 

Bulk 

Density 

(Mg/m*) 

Grain  Density 
(Mg/m3) 

Porosity 

Ultrasonic 

Compressions! 

Wavespeed 

(km/s) 

FK2-01-1 

1 

156.80 

1  2.715 

2.848 

0.047 

5.88 

FK2-01-2 

1 

156.92 

2.674 

2.848 

0.061 

5.81 

FK2-01-3 

1 

157.03 

2.608 

2.848 

0.084 

5.55 

FK2-01-4 

1 

157.82 

2.751 

2.848 

0.034 

5.95 

FK2-01-5 

1 

158.30 

2.699 

2.848 

0.052 

5.75 

FK2-01-6 

1 

158.41 

2.703 

2.848 

0.051 

5.94 

FK2-01-7 

1 

158.92 

2.718 

2.848 

0.046 

5.82 

FK2-02-1 

2 

161.55 

2.667 

2.807 

0.050 

5.09 

FK2-02-2 

2 

161.67 

2.663 

2.807 

0.051 

4.89 

FK2-02-3 

2 

162.19 

2.665 

2.807 

0.051 

4.90 

FK2-02-4 

2 

162.30 

2.672 

2.807 

0.048 

5.06 

FK2-02-5 

2 

163.38 

2.696 

2.807 

0.040 

5.01 

FK2-02-6 

‘  2 

163.57 

2.710 

2.807 

0.035 

5.04 

FK2-02-7 

2 

163.68 

2.685 

2.807 

0.044 

5.16 

FK2-03-1 

3 

164.75 

2.469 

2.838 

0.130 

4.96 

FK2-03-2 

3 

165.84 

2.519 

2.838 

0.112 

5.19 

FK2-03-3 

3 

166.97 

2.454 

2.838 

0.135 

4.19 

FK2-03-4 

3 

167.60 

2.418 

2.838 

0.148 

4.36 

FK2-03-5 

3 

168.50 

2.375 

2.838 

0.163 

4.39 

FK2-03-6 

3 

169.60 

2.443 

2.838 

0.139 

5.00 

FK2-03-7 

3 

169.91 

2.481 

2.838 

0.126 

4.43 

FK2-04-1 

4 

171.05 

2.624 

2.838 

0.075 

4.61 

FK2-04-2 

4 

171.61 

2.531 

2.838 

0.108 

5.04 

FK2-04-3 

4 

173.07 

2.521 

2.838 

0.112 

4.78 

FK2-04-4 

4 

173.43 

2.645 

2.838 

0.068 

4.81 

FK2-04-5 

4 

173.71 

2.589 

2.838 

0.088 

4.97 

FK2-04-6 

4 

175.11 

2.490 

2.838 

0.123 

4.52 

FK2-04-7 

4 

175.51 

2.568 

2.838 

0.095 

5.36 

FK2-04-1 L 

4 

170.68 

2.549 

2.838 

0.102 

4.88 

FK2-04-2L 

4 

172.32 

2.601 

2.838 

0.083 

5.23 

FK2-04-3L 

4 

172.69 

2.504 

2.838 

0.118 

4.54 

FK2-04-4L 

4 

173.65 

2.488 

2.838 

0.123 

4.66 

FK2-04-5L 

4 

174.06 

2.542 

2.838 

0.104 

4.64 

FK2-04-6L 

4 

174.52 

2.470 

2.838 

0.130 

5.04 

FK2-04-7L 

4 

175.93 

2.500 

2.838 

0.119 

5.05 

FK2-04-1 H 

4 

170.57 

2.654 

2.838 

0.065 

5.18 

FK2-04-2H 

4 

170.91 

2.590 

2.838 

0.087 

5.10 

FK2-04-3H 

4 

171.24 

2.652 

2.838 

0.065 

5.26 

FK2-04-4H 

4 

171.36 

2.639 

2.838 

0.070 

5.55 

FK2-04-5H 

4 

172.46 

2.541 

2.838 

0.105 

5.27 

FK2-04-6H 

4 

174.80 

2.590 

2.838 

0.087 

5.22 

FK2-04-7H 

4 

176.28 

2.605 

2.838 

0.082 

5.62 
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Table  2-5.  Properties  of  test  specimens  prepared  from  CS-5  core  (Continued). 

. 


Specimen 

ID 

Layer 

No. 

Depth 

(m) 

Bulk 

Density 

(Mg/rrr) 

Grain  Density 
(Mg/m3) 

Porosity 

Ultrasonic 

Compressional 

Wavespeed 

(km/s) 

FK2-05-1 

5 

178.61 

2.694 

2.849 

0.054 

5.80 

FK2-05-2 

5 

179.20 

2.683 

2.849 

0.058 

5.31 

FK2-05-3 

5 

179.32 

2.712 

2.849 

0.048 

5.76 

FK2-05-4 

5 

180.44 

2.693 

2.849 

5.78 

FK2-05-5 

5 

180.62 

2.698 

2.849 

0.053 

6.04 

FK2-05-6 

5 

180.75 

2.700 

2.849 

0.052 

5.88 

FK2-05-7 

5 

181.29 

2.752 

2.849 

0.034 

6.13 

FK2-06-1 

6 

182.61 

2.589 

2.863 

0.096 

5.81 

FK2-06-2 

6 

182.85 

2.550 

2.863 

0.109 

5.87 

FK2-06-3 

6 

183.05 

2.536 

2.863 

0.114 

5.51 

FK2-06-4 

6 

183.66 

2.324 

2.863 

0.188 

4.41 

FK2-06-5 

6 

183.78 

2.364 

2.863 

0.174 

3.97 

FK2-06-6 

6 

184.41 

2.405 

2.863 

0.160 

5.03 

FK2-06-7 

6 

184.52 

2.364 

2.863 

0.174 

4.44 

FK2-07-1 

185.77 

2.636 

2.856 

5.58 

FK2-07-2 

185.93 

2.655 

2.856 

0.070 

4.88 

FK2-07-3 

186.14 

2.656 

2.856 

0.070 

5.05 

FK2-07-4 

188.12 

2.694 

2.856 

0.057 

4.85 

FK2-07-5 

188.52 

2.761 

2.856 

0.033 

5.65 

FK2-07-6 

189.97 

2.615 

2.856 

0.085 

5.71 

FK2-07-7 

190.81 

2.727 

2.856 

0.045 

4.94 
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Table  2-6.  Summary  of  hydrostatic  compression  tests  on  carbonate  rock  from  Fort  Knox. 
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Table  2-7.  Summary  of  unconfined  compression  tests  on  carbonate  rock  from  Fort  Knox. 


Test 

ID 

Core 

Specimen 

ID 

Bulk 

Density 

(MsMl’L 

Grain 

Density 

(Mg/m3) 

Unconfined 
Porosity  Strength 
(MPa) 

Elastic 

Modulus 

(GPa) 

Poisson's 

Ratio 

A15E3 

CS-4 

FK10-1-02 

2.735 

2.794 

0.021 

87 

60.7 

0.2912 

A15B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-2-03 

2.671 

2.825 

0.054 

125 

37.2 

0.3123 

A14C3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-3-01 

2.618 

2.862 

0.085 

88 

51.3 

0.4466 

A15D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-01  h 

2.691 

2.838 

0.052 

79 

60 

0.5128 

A16A3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-03 

2.633 

2.838 

0.072 

114 

40 

0.4335 

A14B3 

CS-4 

FK10-4-06L 

2.527 

2.838 

0.110 

82 

44 

0.3349 

A14A3 

CS-4 

FK10-4-07L 

2.434 

2.838 

0.142 

48 

35.9 

0.4202 

A16B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-5-04 

2.739 

2.852 

0.040 

162 

74.9 

0.4484 

A15A3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-6-01 

2.521 

2.864 

0.120 

60 

60.2 

0.3839 

A15C3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-7-02 

2.706 

2.852 

0.051 

146 

64.7 

0.4804 

S8A3 

CS-5 

FK2-01-3 

2.609 

2.848 

0.084 

118.3 

54.9 

0.3413 

S8B3 

CS-5 

FK2-02-1 

2.667 

2.807 

0.050 

153.5 

36.3 

0.3497 

S9A3 

CS-5 

FK2-03-1 

2.469 

2.838 

0.130 

82 

35.2 

0.5120 

S9B3 

CS-5 

FK2-04-2 

2.532 

2.838 

0.108 

63.2 

37.7 

0.2672 

S9C3 

CS-5 

FK2-04-7L 

2.500 

2.838 

0.119 

80.4 

39.6 

0.2347 

S9D3 

CS-5 

FK2-04-7H 

2.606 

2.838 

0.082 

69.4 

47.1 

0.2219 

S9E3 

CS-5 

FK2-05-1 

2.695 

2.849 

0.054 

148.3 

57.2 

0.3379 

S9F3 

CS-5 

FK2-06-3 

2.536 

2.863 

0.114 

117 

55.1 

0.3107 

S9G3 

CS-5 

FK2-07-1 

2.637 

2.856 

0.077 

129.7 

52.7 

0.3612 
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Table  2-8.  Summary  of  triaxial  compression  tests  on  carbonate  rock  from  Fort  Knox. 


Test 

ID 

g 

Specimen 

ID 

Bulk 

Density 

(Mg/m3) 

Grain 

Density 

(Mg/m3) 

Porosity 

Confining 

Pressure 

(MPa) 

giHylyS 

mfiEm 

A23B3 

CS-4 

FK10-1-03 

2.735 

2.794 

0.021 

50 

264 

A23D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-2-01 

2.595 

2.825 

0.081 

50 

314 

A28F3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-3-06 

2.449 

2.862 

0.144 

50 

155 

A27H3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-05H 

2.65 

2.838 

0.066 

50 

241.5 

A28B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-07 

2.632 

2.838 

0.073 

50 

245 

A28D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-01 L 

2.536 

2.838 

0.107 

50 

199.1 

A27B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-5-03 

2.724 

2.852 

0.045 

50 

422 

A28H3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-6-03 

2.566 

2.864 

0.104 

50 

147 

A27F3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-7-03 

2.712 

2.852 

0.049 

50 

331 

A27D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-7-01 

2.7 

2.852 

0.053 

50 

260 

A29B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-2-04 

2.689 

2.825 

0.048 

100 

404 

A30H3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-3-05 

2.666 

2.862 

0.068 

100 

314 

A30J3 

CS-4 

FK10-4-03H 

2.608 

2.838 

0.081 

100 

389 

A30B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-01 

2.616 

2.838 

0.078 

100 

371 

A30D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-04L 

2.564 

2.838 

0.097 

100 

310 

A29H3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-5-01 

2.679 

2.852 

0.061 

100 

465 

A30F3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-6-05 

2.411 

2.864 

0.158 

100 

176 

A29F3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-7-06 

2.705 

2.852 

0.051 

100 

339 

A29D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-7-07 

2.666 

2.852 

0.065 

100 

381 

U16B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-07H 

2.623 

2.838 

0.076 

400 

755 

U15D3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-08 

2.608 

2.838 

0.081 

400 

840 

U15B3 

CS-4 

FK10-5-05L 

2.531 

2.852 

0.113 

400 

670 

L9B3 

CS-4 

FK10-1-05 

2.709 

2.794 

0.030 

400 

710 

L12A3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-6-08 

2.519 

2.864 

0.120 

400 

870 
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Table  2-9.  Summary  of  uniaxial  strain  tests  on  carbonate  rock  from  Fort  Knox. 


Test 

ID 

Core 

Specimen 

ID 

Bulk 

Density 

(Mg/m3) 

Grain 

Density 

(Mg/m3) 

Porosity 

Peak  Conf. 
Pressure 
(MPa) 

Initial 

Constrn'd 

Modulus 

(GPa) 

Y13A3 

CS-4 

FK10-1-04 

2.697 

2.794 

0.035 

400 

82.4 

Y14A3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-2-05 

2.663 

2.825 

0.057 

400 

49.1 

U21B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-3-04 

2.655 

2.862 

400 

77.5 

U18A3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-4-02 

2.592 

2.838 

0.087 

400 

47.2 

U21A3 

CS-4 

FK10-4-03L 

2.838 

0.126 

400 

39.4 

U18B3 

CS-4 

FK10-4-04H 

2.652 

2.838 

0.066 

400 

65.4 

Y14B3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-5-02 

2.693 

2.852 

0.056 

400 

73 

U22A3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-6-02 

2.558 

2.864 

400 

71.4 

Y14C3 

CS-4 

FK1 0-7-05 

2.707 

2.852 

0.051 

400 

66.6 
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Figure  2-2.  Ultrasonic  compressional  wavespeeds  of  the  CS-4  core  as  a  function  of  depth. 
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Figure  2-3.  Ultrasonic  compressional  wavespeeds  of  the  CS-5  core  as  a  function  of  depth. 
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Figure  2-4.  Illustration  of  a  jacketed  test  specimen  showing  the  positions  of  the  lubricating 
materials. 
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Pore  Pressure  Transducer 


Figure  2-5.  Dlustration  of  the  instrumentation  used  on  to  measure  deformations  and  pore 
pressure  of  a  test  specimen. 
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Figure  2-6.  Relationships  between  confining  pressure  and  volumetric  strain  for  specimens  of 

carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  hydrostatic  compression. 
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Figure  2-7.  Relationships  between  axial  and  radial  strain  for  specimens  of  carbonate  rocks  from 
core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  hydrostatic  compression. 
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Figure  2-8.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  of  high- 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  unconfined 
compression . 
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Figure  2-9.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  of  low-porosity 
carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  unconfined  compression. 
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Stress  Difference  (MPa) 


Figure  2-10.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  of  high- 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-5  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  unconfined 
compression. 
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Figure  2-11.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  of  low- 

porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-5  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  unconfined 
compression. 
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Figure  2-13.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  low-porosity 
carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  triaxial  compression 
with  50  MPa  confining  pressure. 


Figure  2-14.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  high- 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  triaxial 
compression  with  100  MPa  confining  pressure. 


Figure  2-15.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  low-porosity 
carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  triaxial  compression 
with  100  MPa  confining  pressure. 
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Figure  2- 1 6.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  specimens  carbonate 
rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  triaxial  compression  with  400 
MPa  confining  pressure. 
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Axial  Strain  (%) 


Figure  2-17.  Relationships  between  axial  stress  and  axial  strain  for  specimens  of  high-porosity 
carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  uniaxial  strain. 
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Figure  2-18.  Relationships  between  axial  stress  and  axial  strain  for  specimens  of  low-porosity 
carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  uniaxial  strain. 
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Mean  Stress  (MPa) 


Figure  2-19.  Relationships  between  stress  difference  and  mean  stress  for  specimens  of  high 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  uniaxial 
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Figure  2-20.  Relationships  between  stress  difference  and  mean  stress  for  specimens  of  low- 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  uniaxial 
strain. 
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Confining  Stress  (MPa) 


Figure  2-21.  Relationships  between  axial  stress  and  confining  pressure  for  specimens  of  high- 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  uniaxial 
strain. 
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Figure  2-22.  Relationships  between  axial  stress  and  confining  pressure  for  specimens  of  low- 
porosity  carbonate  rocks  from  core  hole  CS-4  at  Fort  Knox  tested  in  uniaxial 
strain. 
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SECTION  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  LIMESTONE  TEST  DATA 


From  the  physical  and  mechanical  property  test  data  presented  in  Section  2,  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  significant  inhomogenieties  in  the  Fort  Knox  carbonates,  even  within  the  materials  nominally 
identified  as  layers.  Thus,  for  some  modeling  purposes,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  adequately 
characterize  the  rocks  using  a  small  number  of  discrete  material  property  sets.  An  alternative 
approach,  which  is  developed  in  this  section,  is  to  model  the  relevant  mechanical  properties  as 
functions  of  a  relevant  physical  property,  e.g.  porosity.  Based  on  in  situ  geophysical  logs  of  the 
boreholes  at  a  site  of  interest,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  three-dimensional  model  of  the  spatial 
variation  in  porosity.  Using  that  three-dimensional  representation  of  porosity  variation,  along 
with  the  correlations  between  physical  and  mechanical  properties  presented  in  this  section,  it 
would  be  possible  to  create  a  site  model  that  captures  the  spatial  variations  in  material  properties 
over  the  volume  of  interest.  With  sufficient  data,  it  would  also  be  possible  to  extend  this 
approach  to  create  a  probabilistic  representation  of  the  relevant  material  properties.  The 
following  subsections  present  models  for  both  strength  and  deformation  properties  of  the  Fort 
Knox  rocks. 

3.1  MODULUS  MODELING. 

The  variations  in  properties  of  carbonate  rocks  can  be  conceptualized  by  considering  them  to  be 
composed  of  solid  calcium  carbonate  mineral  with  homogeneously  distributed  voids.  While  this 
is  admittedly  a  gross  simplification  of  nature,  it  provides  a  useful  basis  for  formulating  a  model. 
It  seems  intuitively  reasonable  that  a  rock  composed  of  solid  mineral  with  no  voids  should  have 
the  highest  modulus  of  any  carbonate  material,  and  modulus  should  decrease  in  some  relation  to 
increasing  void  fraction,  i.e.  porosity.  In  previous  work,  Blouin  and  Chitty  (1989)  presented  a 
model  for  the  constrained  modulus  of  carbonate  rocks  based  on  a  measure  of  their  void  content. 
Instead  of  porosity,  the  model  was  developed  in  terms  of  a  quantity  called  the  normalized 
specific  volume.  The  specific  volume  is  simply  the  inverse  of  density,  i.e.  volume  per  unit  mass. 
In  the  formulation  of  the  original  model,  test  data  from  a  wide  variety  of  carbonate  materials 
were  included.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the  variations  in  grain  density  resulting  from 
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variations  in  mineral  content,  the  specific  volume  was  normalized  by  the  grain  density.  This 
normalization  also  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  resulting  quantity  unitless.  The  normalized 
specific  volume,  (\|/),  is  thus  given  by: 


Pi 


(3.1) 


where:  pg  =  grain  density 

pd  =  dry  bulk  density 

The  normalized  specific  volume  is  related  to  porosity,  n,  by: 

(3.2) 

1-/1 


The  1989  model  was  based  on  data  for  carbonate  rocks  ranging  in  porosity  from  near  zero  to 
almost  50%.  It  was  also  constrained  to  yield  the  correct  value  of  calcium  carbonate  modulus  at 
zero  porosity.  The  relationships  are  summarized  in  Table  3-1. 

Table  3-1 .  Engineering  model  for  constrained  modulus  of  carbonate  rocks  as  a  function 
of  porosity. 


Normalized  Specific  Volume 

Porosity 

Constrained  Modulus 

V 

n 

(GPa) 

<  1.16 

<0.138 

5.164  x  105  e816v 

1.16  to  1.38 

0.138  to  0.275 

1.30  x  104  e'4"v 

>  1.38 

>0.275 

3.393  x  103  ee-401v 

The  constrained  modulus  values  derived  from  uniaxial  strain  tests  on  carbonate  rocks  from  Fort 
Knox,  and  compiled  in  Table  2-9,  are  plotted  against  normalized  specific  volume  in  Figure  3-1. 
Also  shown  in  Figure  3-1  is  the  relevant  model  equation  from  Table  3-1.  Clearly,  the  data  fall 
predominantly  below  the  model  curve.  A  downward  shift  of  the  model  curve  by  about  20% 
would  produce  a  much  improved  fit  to  this  particular  data  set. 

3.2  STRENGTH  MODELING. 

To  completely  specify  the  strength  of  a  rock,  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  strength  envelope,  that  is, 
some  measure  of  shear  strength  as  a  function  of  some  measure  of  the  mean  normal  stress  on  the 
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rock.  For  an  individual  rock,  the  strength  envelope  is  typically  constructed  by  plotting  the  results 
of  conventional  (constant  confining  pressure)  triaxial  compression  tests  performed  at  a  range  of 
different  confining  pressures.  Section  2.9.2  presents  triaxial  compression  test  results  for  the  Fort 
Knox  carbonates  at  confining  pressures  of  0, 50, 100,  and  400  MPa.  Initially,  consider  the 
variation  in  strength  with  modulus  at  each  of  the  four  confining  pressures.  Figure  3-2  presents 
the  results  of  the  unconfined  compression  tests  on  rock  specimens  from  borehole  CS-4.  In 
Figure  3-2,  the  unconfined  strength  is  plotted  against  porosity,  and  a  line  representing  the  least 
squares  fit  to  the  data  set  is  also  shown.  The  peak  stress  difference,  Ca,  is  given  in  terms  of 
porosity,  n,  by: 


<ta  =  160MPa  e'7'30"  (3.3) 

A  similar  analysis,  including  data  from  a  variety  of  limestones  from  multiple  continents,  was 
presented  by  Blouin  and  Chitty  (1991).  That  analysis  produced  a  slightly  different  expression, 
c  =  177  e'8  5n,  which  is  also  shown  in  Figure  3-2  for  comparison. 

Similar  data  plots,  including  least  squares  fits,  are  presented  for  the  50-  and  100-MPa  tests  in 
Figures  3-2  and  3-4,  respectively.  For  50  MPa  confining  pressure,  the  fit  is: 

uA  =410  MPa  e'6,90n  (3.4) 

And,  for  100  MPa  confining  pressure: 

<7A  =603  MPa  e*7  30,1  (3.5) 

The  strengths  determined  in  tests  at  400  MPa  confining  pressure  are  shown  in  Figure  3-5.  Here, 
unlike  the  lower  confining  pressure  tests,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  dependence  of  strength 
on  porosity.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  that  at  400  MPa  normal  stress,  the 
porosity  is  so  well  crushed  out  that  the  materials  are  all  essentially  the  same,  regardless  of  their 
initial  unstressed  porosity.  A  model  for  strength  at  400  MPa  is  simply  the  average  of  the 
strengths  determined  in  the  five  tests: 


<ta  =  770  MPa 


(3.6) 
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Based  on  Equations  3.3  through  3.6,  strength  envelopes  were  constructed  for  five  porosity  values 
ranging  from  0.03  to  0.15,  as  shown  in  Figure  3-6.  To  illustrate  how  well  the  constructed 
strength  envelopes  compare  with  the  test  data,  the  five  strength  envelopes  are  plotted  individually 
in  Figures  3-7  through  3-11,  and  each  of  the  strength  test  data  points  is  plotted  on  the  figure  that 
most  closely  matches  the  actual  porosity  of  the  test  specimen. 

3.3  DISCUSSION. 

The  carbonate  rocks  sampled  from  the  boreholes  at  Fort  Knox  are  not  well  modeled  as  layers  of 
uniform  material.  Even  within  the  regions  nominally  defined  as  layers,  there  are  significant 
variations  in  physical  and  mechanical  properties.  There  are  also  variations  in  the  distribution  of 
porosity,  i.e.  in  some  cases,  the  voids  may  be  approximately  uniformly  distributed  through  out 
the  rock  matrix  while  in  others  the  porosity  is  more  vugular,  forming  voids  that  are  very  large  in 
comparison  with  the  grain  dimensions. 
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Model  (Table  3.1) 
Fort  Knox  Test  Data 


Normalized  Specific  Volume 


Figure  3-1.  The  constrained  moduli  determined  from  uniaxial  strain  tests  on  carbonate  rocks  from 
Fort  Knox  plotted  against  their  unstressed  normalized  specific  volumes.  Also  shown 
is  a  line  representing  a  model  that  was  previously  derived  for  a  wide  range  of 
carbonate  rocks. 
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Figure  3-2.  Values  of  peak  stress  difference  determined  from  unconfined  compression  tests  on  specimens  of  carbonate 
rocks  from  Fort  Knox  plotted  against  their  initial  porosity,  and  a  straight  line  fit  to  the  data  points. 
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Figure  3-3.  Values  of  peak  stress  difference  determined  from  50-MPa  triaxial  compression  tests  on  specimens  of  carbonate 
rocks  from  Fort  Knox  plotted  against  their  initial  porosity,  and  a  straight  line  Fit  to  the  data  points. 
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Figure  3-4.  Values  of  peak  stress  difference  determined  from  100-MPa  triaxial  compression  tests  on  specimens  of  carbonate 
rocks  from  Fort  Knox  plotted  against  their  initial  porosity,  and  a  straight  line  fit  to  the  data  points. 
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Figure  3-5.  Values  of  peak  stress  difference  determined  from  400-MPa  triaxial  compression  tests  on  specimens  of  carbonate 
rocks  from  Fort  Knox  plotted  against  their  initial  porosity,  and  a  straight  line  fit  to  the  data  points. 
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Figure  3-6.  Strength  envelopes  synthesized  from  the  fits  shown  in  Figures  3-2  through  3-5  for  carbonate  rocks 
with  porosities  ranging  from  0.03  to  0.15. 
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Figure  3-8.  Synthesized  strength  envelope  for  0.06  porosity  shown  along  with  the  strength  points  from  the  Fort 
Knox  data  set  that  most  closely  match  that  porosity. 
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Figure  3-10.  Synthesized  si 
Knox  data  set 


Porosity  =  .15 


Synthesized  strength  envelope  for  0.15  porosity  shown  along  with  the  strength  points  from  the  Fort 
Knox  data  set  that  most  closely  match  that  porosity. 


SECTION  4 

LABORATORY  TESTING  OF  TUFF  FROM  NEVADA  TEST  SITE 


This  section  describes  a  laboratory  test  series  that  was  conducted  to  characterize  rock  from  the 
tunnel  in  which  the  Dipole  Hale  test  was  performed.  The  test  series  was  necessarily  brief 
because  both  the  time  and  material  available  for  testing  were  severely  limited.  The  porous  tuff 
was  believed  to  be  partially  saturated  in  situ,  and  in  addition  to  mechanical  property 
characterization,  an  objective  of  the  test  series  was  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  saturation  of  the 
material  as  received.  The  tests  were  performed  during  March  and  April  1995. 

The  organization  of  this  section  parallels  that  of  Section  2,  describing  the  material  origin,  its 
physical  properties,  and  the  mechanical  property  testing  and  test  results.  Descriptions  of  test 
procedures  are  only  presented  in  this  section  in  those  cases  where  they  were  different  from  those 
described  in  Section  2. 

4.1  MATERIAL  ORIGIN. 

The  material  was  supplied  to  ARA  for  testing  in  the  form  of  waxed  cores  by  DNA  Field 
Command,  Nevada  Operations  Office.  The  origin  of  the  cores  is  documented  in  memorandum 
by  Harris-West  (1995).  The  rock  samples  were  cored  from  two  different  holes  in  the  U16a 
tunnel  at  Nevada  Test  Site.  The  core  holes,  designated  GI-1  and  GI-2  were  made  at  an  elevation 
corresponding  to  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the  two  bomb  locations  closest  to  the  portal,  at 
stations  CS  1+70  and  CS  2+85,  respectively.  The  shipment  included  a  total  of  1.0  m  of  50-mm 
diameter  core  in  five  pieces. 

It  is  ARA’s  understanding  that  the  cores  were  drilled  using  water  as  coolant,  and  that  they  were 
wrapped  in  aluminum  foil  and  dipped  in  wax  for  moisture  content  preservation  immediately  after 
coring. 

4.2  SPECIMEN  PREPARATION. 

To  the  extent  possible,  test  specimens  were  prepared  from  the  supplied  cores  without  altering  the 
as-received  water  content.  Immediately  prior  to  conducting  a  test,  a  segment  of  the  waxed  core 
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of  the  appropriate  length  was  cut  using  a  diamond  saw  with  no  coolant,  and  without  removing 
the  wax  covering.  To  prepare  for  a  test  with  confining  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  fluid- 
tight  membrane,  or  jacket,  around  the  specimen  and  seal  it  to  endcaps  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
specimen  on  each  end.  The  50-mm  diameter  core  from  NTS  was  a  non-standard  size,  smaller 
than  NX  and  larger  than  NQ-wireline.  Thus,  endcaps  of  the  correct  diameter  were  not  available 
in  the  ARA  laboratory.  Since  there  was  not  time  to  fabricate  new  test  fixtures,  the  rock  that  was 
tested  with  confining  pressure  was  recored  to  NQ-wireline  size  (48  mm).  As  with  the  sawing, 
the  recoring  was  performed  without  coolant.  The  unconfined  compression  tests  were  performed 
on  specimens  the  full  diameter  of  the  core  as  received.  In  all  cases,  the  ends  were  ground  flat, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  core  axis  as  described  in  Section  2.3. 

Once  the  necessary  machining  on  each  specimen  was  completed,  it  was  jacketed  and  test  as  soon 
as  possible  to  avoid  changes  in  the  water  content.  Except  as  described  above,  the  specimen 
preparation  procedures  followed  those  described  in  Section  2.4. 

4.3  INSTRUMENTATION. 

The  instrumentation  used  in  the  tuff  tests  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  for  testing  the 
carbonates  from  Fort  Knox,  as  described  in  Section  2.6.  In  addition  to  the  stress  and  deformation 
measurements  described  in  Section  2.6,  a  specially  designed  pore  pressure  transducer  was  used  to 
measure  the  pore  fluid  pressure  in  the  rock  as  it  was  being  loaded.  As  shown  in  Figure  2-5,  the 
pore  pressure  transducer  was  located  in  the  base  cap  approximately  5  mm  from  the  base  of  the 
specimen.  This  location  serves  to  limit  the  dead  volume  of  water  in  the  pore  pressure 
measurement  system  to  a  small  fraction  (less  than  1%)  of  the  pore  volume  of  the  specimen, 
thereby  limiting  the  influence  of  the  measurements  system  on  the  test  results.  Such  a  pore 
pressure  measurement  system  only  yields  useful  results  when  the  permeability  of  the  specimen  is 
such  that  the  any  pore  pressure  gradients  that  develop  in  the  specimen  can  quickly  (on  the  time 
scale  of  the  test)  equilibrate  so  that  the  pressure  measured  at  the  base  of  the  specimen  is  the  same 
as  the  pore  pressure  everywhere  else  in  the  specimen.  All  indications  suggest  that  this  condition 
was  satisfied  in  these  tests,  and  the  resulting  pore  pressure  data  can  be  considered  representative 
of  the  pore  pressure  in  the  test  specimens. 
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4.4  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES. 


A  summary  of  the  physical  properties  of  all  of  the  test  specimens  is  presented  in  Table  4-1.  That 
table  also  indicates  the  precise  origin,  i.e.  core  number  and  depth,  and  the  type  of  test  that  was 
performed  on  each  specimen.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  how  those  properties  were 
measured. 

4.4.1  Grain  Density. 

The  grain  density  of  a  typical  sample  of  the  tuff  was  determined  as  described  in  Section  2.2.1. 

4.4.2  Bulk  Densities  and  Water  Content 

The  bulk  density  as  tested  was  determined  by  weighing  and  measuring  each  prepared  test 
specimen  immediately  before  jacketing  and  testing.  Since  the  objective  of  the  process  was  to 
perform  the  tests  with  minimal  alteration  of  the  as-received  water  content,  it  was  not  possible  to 
determine  the  oven  dry  bulk  densities  of  the  test  specimens  prior  to  testing.  However,  the 
knowledge  of  the  dry  bulk  density  is  essential  to  understanding  the  mechanical  behavior  of  a 
partially  saturated  material.  The  compromise  was  to  measure  the  water  content  of  each  specimen 
after  testing.  Following  each  test,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  specimen  was  put  in  a  pan, 
weighted,  and  oven  dried.  Because  of  concerns  that  oven  drying  might  drive  off  some  water  of 
crystallization,  altering  the  mineral  structure  of  the  rock,  the  tuff  was  dried  at  60  C,  instead  of  the 
usual  100  C  that  most  other  types  of  rocks  are  subjected  to  for  drying.  Due  to  this  lower 
temperature,  the  rocks  took  several  days  to  reach  an  equilibrium  mass.  The  dry  bulk  densities 
reported  in  Table  4-1  are  based  on  ten  days  in  the  60  C  oven.  In  computing  the  dry  bulk  density 
from  the  post-test  water  content  measurements,  it  was  assumed  that  the  water  content  of  the  test 
specimen  did  not  change  in  the  course  of  the  triaxial  testing,  but  that  some  of  the  specimen  might 
have  been  lost  between  mechanical  testing  and  drying.  Thus,  the  dry  bulk  density  of  the 
specimen  before  testing  was  computed  from  the  pre-test  volume,  and  the  pre-test  mass  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  the  dry  mass  to  the  wet  mass  after  testing,  i.e.: 
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(4.1) 


p  _  "hw  "hd 
v  m2w 


where:  pd 

miw 

m2w 

m2d 


dry  bulk  density 
wet  pre-test  mass 
wet  post-test  mass 
mass  after  post-test  drying 


The  water  content,  w,  defined  as  the  mass  of  water  divided  by  the  mass  of  dry  rock,  was 
computed  as: 


w 


™2„-m2d 

m2d 


(4.2) 


Knowing  the  dry  bulk  density  and  the  grain  density,  the  porosity  was  determined.  Porosity,  n,  is 
the  volume  fraction  of  voids  relative  to  the  total  (bulk)  rock  volume,  computed  by: 


n  =  1-—  (4.3) 

where:  pg  =  grain  density 

The  degree  of  saturation,  s,  is  defined  as  the  fraction  of  the  void  space  that  is  filled  with  water. 
Based  on  the  laboratory  measurements,  it  was  computed  for  each  test  specimen  using  the 
expression: 


wp,0-«) 

npw 


where:  pw  =  water  density 

Finally,  the  air  content,  p,is  the  volume  fraction  of  air  in  the  rock.  It  was  computed  by: 


(4.4) 


A  =  n(l  -  5) 


(4-5) 


4.5  MECHANICAL  PROPERTY  TESTS. 

This  subsection  presents  the  mechanical  property  tests,  including  procedures  and  results.  The 
uniaxial  strain  and  hydrostatic  compression  tests  are  presented  together  because  they  both 
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address  the  compressibility  of  the  rock,  the  air  content,  and  the  changes  in  compressibility  as  the 
air  voids  are  crushed  out  and  it  begins  to  behave  as  a  fully  saturated  material.  Following  that  is  a 
discussion  of  the  strength  of  the  rock  based  on  unconfined  compression,  triaxial  compression, 
and  splitting  tensile  strength  tests. 

4.5.1  Compressibility  Tests. 

When  this  test  series  was  planned,  it  was  believed  that  the  tuff  was  highly  impermeable.  This 
was  based  on  years  of  experience  with  the  zeolytized  tuffs  at  NTS.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  air  content  measurements  by  the  simple  mass/volume  measurements 
described  in  Section  4.4.1,  and  it  would  not  be  practical  to  run  a  drained  test,  in  which  no  pore 
pressure  is  allowed  to  develop  in  the  specimen.  Since  air  content  is  very  important  to  the 
prediction  of  ground  shock  stress  attenuation,  the  plan  was  to  determine  it  from  uniaxial  strain 
tests.  If  a  tuff  specimen  is  porous,  having  its  pore  space  partially  saturated  with  water  and  the 
remainder  of  its  pore  space  filled  with  gas  (air),  then  its  initial  stiffness  (apparent  constrained 
modulus)  under  uniaxial  strain  loading  should  be  essentially  that  of  an  unsaturated  specimen. 

The  air  has  very  low  compressibility  in  comparison  with  the  rock  skeleton,  and  thus  has 
negligible  effect.  However,  when  the  volumetric  compaction,  as  measured  by  the  axial  strain  in  a 
uniaxial  strain  test,  becomes  equal  to  the  volume  fraction  of  air  in  the  specimen,  the  gas  will  be 
completely  compressed  and  forced  into  solution.  Any  further  loading  of  the  specimen  must 
compress  not  only  the  rock  skeleton,  but  also  the  pore  fluid.  Since  the  compressibility  of  the 
pore  fluid  is  significant  in  comparison  with  the  rock  skeleton,  the  specimen  will  exhibit  an 
increase  in  apparent  stiffness  when  this  point  is  reached.  Thus,  a  distinct  increase  in  apparent 
loading  modulus  at  a  strain  level  significantly  below  porosity  of  the  specimen  indicates  a 
transition  from  unsaturated  to  saturated  response,  and  the  axial  (volumetric)  strain  at  which  it 
occurs  is  a  measure  of  the  air  content  of  the  specimen. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  permeability  of  the  tuff  was  much  higher  than  expected,  and  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  good  measurements  of  the  air  contents  of  the  specimens  based  only  on  mass  and 
volume  measurements.  However,  comparison  with  those  results,  as  reported  in  Table  4-1,  with 
the  mechanical  test  measurements  is  still  of  interest.  Two  uniaxial  strain  tests  were  performed. 
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In  both  cases,  specimens  were  prepared  with  as  little  alteration  to  the  as-received  water  content  as 
possible  and  tested  without  allowing  drainage  of  the  pore  water. 

Figure  4-1  presents  the  results  of  one  uniaxial  strain  test.  The  independent  variable  for  all  three 
curves  is  the  axial  strain,  which  is  also  volumetric  strain  because  the  other  components  of  strain 
are  zero.  The  solid  line  is  the  measured  total  axial  stress,  and  the  measured  pore  pressure  is 
indicated  by  the  dot-dash  line.  The  effective  stress,  which  is  computed  by  subtracting  the  pore 
pressure  from  the  total  axial  stress  is  shown  with  a  dotted  line.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test,  the 
unsaturated  tuff  responds  to  the  uniaxial  strain  loading  with  an  initial  constrained  modulus  of 
6.37  GPa,  as  shown  in  Figure  4-1 .  At  an  axial  stress  of  about  40  MPa,  the  cementation  in  the 
rock  skeleton  begins  to  crush  up,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  apparent  constrained  modulus  to 
about  1.2  GPa.  When  the  axial  strain  reached  6%,  the  slope  of  the  total  stress  curve  increased 
significantly,  with  an  even  greater  increase  occurring  at  6.5%  axial  strain.  At  about  the  same 
time  (5.5%  axial  strain)  the  pore  pressure  measurement  began  to  move  away  from  zero,  and 
consequently  the  effective  stress  curve  began  to  diverge  from  the  total  stress.  The  effective  stress 
curve,  representing  the  response  of  the  rock  skeleton  continued  along  approximately  the  line  that 
was  established  with  the  crush-up  of  the  cementation,  at  a  slightly  lower,  0.91 -GPa  slope.  From 
the  point  where  pore  pressure  first  began  to  register  to  the  end  of  the  test,  the  axial  load  increased 
by  370  MPa.  During  that  same  period,  the  pore  pressure  increased  by  340  MPa  and  the  effective 
stress  increased  by  only  30  MPa.  Thus,  over  90%  of  the  load  increment  was  carried  by  the  pore 
water,  not  the  rock  skeleton. 

Clearly,  this  mechanical  response  tests  suggests  that  there  was  somewhere  between  5.5  and  6.5% 
air  in  the  specimen  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  This  compares  very  well  with  the  value  of  6.2% 
that  was  derived  from  the  mass  and  volume  measurements  and  presented  in  Table  4-1. 

In  Figure  4-1,  the  unloading  portions  of  the  curves  are  truncated  at  approximately  8.6%  axial 
strain.  The  test  continued  beyond  that  point,  but  the  uniaxial  strain  condition  was  not 
maintained.  Because  of  the  test  specimen  underwent  significant  permanent  plastic  axial 
deformation  during  loading,  it  came  to  a  point  during  unloading  where  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  stretch  it  with  an  axial  stress  lower  (i.e.  less  compressive)  than  the  confining 
pressure,  a  condition  called  triaxial  extension.  Since  this  test  was  not  configured  to  impose 
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triaxial  extension,  the  specimen  simply  unloaded  hydrostatically  from  that  point  on.  The 
hydrostatic  unloading  was  accompanied  by  expansion  of  the  specimen  in  all  three  directions.  To 
avoid  confusion,  the  hydrostatic  unload  portion  of  this  test  is  not  presented  in  this  figure. 

Figure  4-2  presents  the  same  test  as  Figure  4-1  (Test  M24A5)  in  term  of  mean  stress  and 
volumetric  strain.  The  essential  features  of  the  test  are  similar  in  this  presentation.  Initially  there 
was  no  pore  pressure  and  the  skeleton  behaved  elastically.  At  a  mean  stress  of  about  15  MPa,  the 
skeleton  began  to  crush  up,  and  at  about  6%  volumetric  strain  the  pore  air  was  compressed  into 
solution  and  the  pore  fluid  began  to  carry  the  majority  of  the  incremental  load.  Again,  the 
portion  of  the  test  where  the  uniaxial  strain  condition  was  not  maintained  is  not  shown. 

Figures  4-3  and  4-4  are  the  same  presentations  of  the  data  from  another  uniaxial  strain  test.  In 
this  test  (M28  A5),  the  first  appearance  of  pore  pressure  and  the  change  in  slope  were  much  closer 
together  at  2.8%  and  2.95%,  respectively.  The  value  of  air  content  computed  from  mass  and 
volume  relationships  (Table  4-1)  agrees  well  at  3.0%. 

Since  the  rock  available  fortesting  was  very  limited,  a  cyclic  hydrostatic  compression  test  was 
not  performed.  Instead,  the  hydrostatic  portion  of  a  400-MPa  triaxial  compression  test  was 
recorded  for  purposes  of  examining  the  hydrostatic  compression  response  of  the  material.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  uniaxial  strain  tests,  the  hydrostatic  loading  was  applied  without  allowing 
drainage  of  the  pore  water.  Figure  4-5  presents  the  results  of  that  test.  The  hydrostatic 
compression  tests  exhibits  similar  characteristics  to  the  uniaxial  strain  tests.  After  initial  elastic 
loading  and  cementation  crush-up,  the  development  of  pore  pressure  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
an  abrupt  increase  in  slope  of  the  total  stress  curve.  At  the  first  appearance  of  pore  pressure  at 
4.5%  volumetric  strain,  there  is  an  initial  drop  in  effective  stress.  Since  both  the  total  stress  and 
pore  pressure  are  increasing,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  effective  stress  should  actually 
drop.  Based  on  the  shapes  of  the  curves,  it  appears  that  there  may  actually  have  been  a  small 
amount  of  pore  pressure  at  about  3.8%  volumetric  strain,  but  that  the  flow  of  pore  fluid  to  the 
pore  pressure  transducer  was  somehow  blocked  until  about  5  MPa  of  pressure  developed.  It  is 
possible  to  draw  a  very  smooth  transition  from  the  total  (and  effective)  stress  curve  before  the 
onset  of  pore  pressure  to  the  flat  portion  of  the  effective  stress  curve  that  developed  after  the 
initial  blip. 
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In  summary,  both  the  uniaxial  strain  test  and  the  hydrostatic  compression  test  suggest  that  the  tuff 
that  was  tested  is  sufficiently  permeable  to  perform  either  undrained  tests  with  pore  pressure 
measurements  or  drained  tests  to  support  development  of  effective  stress  models.  The  measured 
responses  of  total  stress  and  pore  pressure  and  the  computed  effective  stresses  are  completely 
consistent  with  an  effective  stress  model  of  the  rock,  and  also  completely  consistent  with  the  air 
content  values  derived  from  mass  and  volume  measurements.  The  apparent  high  permeability  of 
this  material  suggests  a  re-examination  of  the  procedures  used  to  obtain  and  prepare  the  test 
specimens.  Due  to  the  significant  permeability  of  this  material,  the  water/air  contents  of  a 
specimen  can  change  very  quickly,  either  due  to  taking  on  water  from  the  coring  process  or 
drying  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  recommended  that  in  further  studies  of  this 
material,  it  be  cored  without  a  coolant  and  immediately  weighed  in  the  field.  This  is  the  best 
opportunity  to  document  the  condition  of  the  material  as  it  comes  from  the  ground.  Later 
laboratory  studies  can  provide  the  additional  information  necessary  to  characterize  the  water/air 
contents. 

4.5.2  Strength  Tests. 

Five  tests  were  performed  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  the  tuff  under  a  range  of  stress  conditions. 
Two  unconfined  compression  tests  were  conducted  along  with  one  each  of  undrained  and  drained 
triaxial  compression  tests,  and  one  “Brazilian”  splitting  tensile  test. 

Two  specimens  of  significantly  different  porosity  were  tested  in  unconfined  compression.  The 
resulting  stress-strain  curves  from  both  tests  are  presented  in  Figure  4-6,  and  labeled  with  their 
respective  porosities.  The  specimen  with  0.34  porosity  exhibited  a  strength  of  19.5  MPa,  and  the 
specimen  with  porosity  of  0.24  had  unconfined  strength  of  23.3  MPa. 

One  undrained  triaxial  compression  test  was  performed  with  400  MPa  confining  pressure.  The 
initial  hydrostatic  compression  portion  of  that  test  is  presented  in  Figure  4-5.  That  figure  shows 
that  there  was  approximately  325  MPa  of  pore  fluid  pressure  and  only  75  MPa  of  effective  stress 
when  the  shearing  phase  of  the  test  began.  Figure  4-7  presents  the  resulting  axial  and  radial 
strains  plotted  against  stress  difference.  The  maximum  stress  difference  developed  in  this  test 
was  53  MPa. 
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Figure  4-8  presents  axial  and  radial  stress-strain  curves  from  a  drained  triaxial  compression  test 
with  200  MPa  confining  pressure.  The  intent  of  this  test  was  that  no  pore  pressure  be  allowed  to 
develop.  Since  the  drain  was  at  essentially  the  same  location  as  the  pore  pressure  transducer,  no 
pore  pressure  was  measured.  However,  that  does  not  prove  for  certain  that  pore  pressure  did  not 
develop  somewhere  in  the  specimen. 

With  the  limited  available  data,  it  is  not  possible  to  construct  a  strength  envelope  for  the  material 
with  certainty.  Figure  4-9  presents  the  available  strength  data  in  terms  of  effective  stress.  The 
two  unconfmed  compression  tests  are  shown  as  solid  dots  near  the  left  edge  of  the  plot.  In  the 
400-MPa  undrained  triaxial  compression  test,  both  the  stress  difference  and  pore  pressure  were 
changing  during  the  shear  loading  and  the  highest  stress  difference  recorded  in  the  test  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  the  strength  envelope.  Thus,  the  stress  path  for  the  entire  test  is  shown 
in  Figure  4-9.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  progress  of  the  test.  In  an  undrained  triaxial 
compression  test,  it  is  typical  for  the  stress  path  to  reach  the  strength  envelope  and  then  turn  and 
follow  it.  Such  behavior  is  illustrated  in  Figure  4-9,  as  the  stress  path  for  the  400  MPa-test  peaks 
then  turns  and  follows  the  strength  envelope  down  and  left.  The  projection  of  this  line  would  fall 
above  the  two  unconfined  compression  test  data  points.  Again,  this  is  probably  to  be  expected. 
The  initial  compaction  of  the  material  in  the  hydrostatic  compression  phase  of  the  test  crushed 
out  some  of  the  void  space,  creating  an  altered  material  that  was  probably  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  original.  The  200-MPa  drained  triaxial  compression  tests  plots  as  a  point  on  the  far  right 
of  the  page. 

In  addition  to  the  four  strength  tests,  Figure  4-9  shows  the  stress  paths  recorded  in  the  two 
uniaxial  strain  tests.  The  stress  path  of  a  uniaxial  strain  test  will  typically  approach  the  strength 
envelope  from  below.  However,  since  dilation  is  prevented  in  the  uniaxial  strain  test,  its  stress 
path  typically  does  not  reach  the  strength  envelope.  The  dashed  line  in  Figure  4-9  is  an  estimate 
of  how  the  strength  envelope  of  the  material  might  look  based  on  the  limited  available  date.  The 
approximate  strength  envelope  is  based  on  a  reasonably  consistent  set  of  data  below  about  80 
MPa  confining  pressure.  However,  the  flattening  of  the  envelope  at  higher  pressures  is  based  on 
a  single  test  data  point,  and  additional  testing  should  be  performed  before  the  strength  envelope 
can  be  established  in  that  region  with  high  confidence. 
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The  tensile  strength  of  the  specimen  was  determined  by  performing  a  splitting  tensile  test.  In  this 
test,  a  short  cylinder  of  the  specimen  material  is  loaded  in  compression  along  the  diametrically 
opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  This  loading  creates  a  stress  field  that  is  approximately  tensile 
along  the  loaded  diameter.  The  load,  Pt,  required  to  break  the  specimen  is  recorded,  and  the 
tensile  strength  is  computed  by: 


where:  /  =  length  of  cylindrical  specimen 

d  =  specimen  diameter 

The  resulting  value  of  tensile  strength  for  the  NTS  tuff  is  3.2  MPa. 


(4.6) 


4.53  Table  Summary. 

Table  4-2  summarizes  the  recommended  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  the  tuff  that 
based  on  a  very  limited  test  data  set.  Summary  data  plots  for  NTS  rocks  are  presented  in 
Appendix  E. 
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Table  4-2.  Summary  of  NTS  tuff  properties. 


Porosity  =  0.35 
Water  Content  =  0.19 
Saturation  =  0.82 
Air  Content  =  0.062 
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Figure  4-1 .  Total  axial  stress,  effective  axial  stress,  and  pore  pressure  plotted  against  axial  strain  for  an 
undrained  uniaxial  strain  test  (M24A5)  on  a  specimen  of  tuff  from  Nevada  Test  Site. 


Porosity  =  0.35 
Water  Content  =0.1 
Saturation  =  0.82 
Air  Content  =  0.062 
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Figure  4-2.  Total  mean  stress,  mean  effective  stress,  and  pore  pressure  plotted  against  volumetric  strain  for 
an  undrained  uniaxial  strain  test  (M24A5)  on  a  specimen  of  tuff  from  Nevada  Test  Site. 
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Figure  4-4.  Total  mean  stress,  mean  effective  stress,  and  pore  pressure  plotted  against  volumetric  strain  for 
an  undrained  uniaxial  strain  test  (M28A5)  on  a  specimen  of  tuff  from  Nevada  Test  Site. 


Porosity  =  0.36 
Water  Content  =  0.2< 
Saturation  =  0.90 
Air  Content  =  0.038 
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Figure  4-5.  Total  mean  stress,  mean  effective  stress,  and  pore  pressure  plotted  against  volumetric  strain  for  an 
undrained  hydrostatic  compression  test  (M29A5)  on  a  specimen  of  tuff  from  Nevada  Test  Site. 
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Site  tested  in  unconfined  compression. 
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Figure  4-7.  Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  a  specimen  of  tuff  from  Nevada  Test 
Site,  tested  in  undrained  triaxial  compression  with  400  MPa  confining  pressure. 


Axial  and  radial  strains  plotted  against  stress  difference  for  a  specimen  of  tuff  from  Nevada  Test 
Site,  tested  in  drained  triaxial  compression  with  200  MPa  confining  pressure. 
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Figure  4-9.  Summary  of  strength  data  for  tuff  from  Nevada  Test  Site. 


SECTION  5 

ISSUES  RELATED  TO  THE  HYDROLOGIC  PUMPING 
OF  UNDERGROUND  OPENINGS 


5.1  INTRODUCTION. 

A  detailed  hydrological  study  of  a  moderate  to  high  permeability  aquifer  was  performed  for  the 
proposed  test  site  in  the  Louisville  formation  at  Ft.  Knox.  The  study  reviewed  and  integrated  all 
hydrological  data  from  the  site  and  included  both  analytical  and  two-dimensional  computer 
modeling  calculations.  The  effort  was  conducted  by  the  University  of  Texas  of  the  Permian 
Basin’s  Center  for  Energy  and  Economic  Diversification  in  Midland,  Texas,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Waterways  Experiment  Station  (WES)  Structural  Laboratory  and 
documented  in  a  report  to  WES  (Melzer,  et  al.,  1995). 

The  above  study  was  conducted  to  better  understand  and  scope  the  effects  of  hydrological 
pumping  on  the  construction  of  the  access  and  subsequent  test  adits  at  the  site.  In  this  section, 
the  results  of  this  previous  hydrologic  work  are  examined  in  light  of  their  pertinence  to  hardness 
and  wave  propagation  issues  in  underground  openings  sited  in  saturated  rock. 

One  of  the  primary  insights  of  the  hydrological  study  has  been  to  document  the  magnitude  of 
expected  aquifer  drainage  (desaturation)  in  the  near  vicinity  of  an  underground  opening  and  to 
examine  both  natural  and  man-induced  procedures  which  could  mitigate  or  amplify  the 
desaturated  zone  around  the  openings. 

A  transient  or  permanent  zone  of  desaturation  in  the  near  vicinity  of  an  underground  opening  has 
both  construction  and  hardness  implications.  As  mentioned,  Melzer,  et  al.  (1995)  attempts  to 
closely  examine  the  construction  issues  as  they  affect  both  the  feasibility  and  cost  of  the  proposed 
test  series.  This  section  will  deal  with  the  qualitative  hardness  issues.  This  study  falls  short  of 
applying  the  conceptual  findings  to  actual  hardness  calculations.  Additional  work  is 
recommended  since  saturation  effects  on  the  strength  and  compressibility  of  rocks  and 
underground  openings  are  both  important  and  widely  recognized. 
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Section  5.2  provides  the  necessary  background  for  the  UTP  site  while  reviewing  some  of  the 
important  analytical  results  of  Melzer  et  al.  (1995).  Section  5.3  provides  additional  hydrological 
insight  to  the  drainage  geometry  using  results  from  two  separate  two-dimensional  finite  element 
models.  Section  5.4  then  offers  some  extrapolations  to  the  results  as  they  pertain  to  hardness 
issues  and  suggests  additional  work  that  should  be  accomplished  to  quantify  the  effects. 

5.2  HYDROLOGICAL  SUMMARY  AND  ANALYTICAL  MODELING. 

5.2.1  Test  Site  Materials. 

The  Louisville  formation  aquifer  at  the  Ft.  Knox  test  site  is  overlain  and  confined  by  two 
competent  shale  formations,  the  New  Providence  and  New  Albany  of  Mississippi  and 
Devonian  ages,  respectively.  The  target  materials  consist  of  moderately  strong  limestones  and 
dolomites  of  the  Jeffersonville  and  Louisville  formations  (Figure  5-1).  Beneath  the  Louisville  lie 
a  mixture  of  competent  shales,  siltstones  and  dolomites/limestones  of  Silurian  age. 

The  Jeffersonville  formation  is  a  very  low  permeability  (Devonian)  limestone  capping  the 
Silurian  Louisville  formation  and  it  varies  in  thickness  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  the  test  area.  For 
the  purposes  of  simplification,  the  Jeffersonville  is  often  combined  with  the  Louisville  formation 
and  referred  to  as  the  Louisville  formation  interval. 

The  Louisville  formation  is  the  predominant  aquifer  at  the  site  and  is  a  water  saturated,  very  fine 
grained  dolomitic  limestone  and  dolomite  averaging  1 10  feet  in  thickness  in  the  test  area.  The 
permeabilities  vary  from  less  than  a  millidarcy  in  the  Jeffersonville  and  lower  zones  within  the 
Louisville  to  a  high  of  approximately  1  darcy.  With  the  impermeable  shales  located  both  above 
and  below,  the  Louisville  formation  is  a  classic  example  of  a  confined  aquifer. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  test  site  all  the  formations  have  been  shown  to  dip  at  less  than  2  degrees.  In 
addition,  no  significant  faulting  is  believed  to  be  present  in  the  test  bed  area  (Melzer  et  al., 

1995). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  analytical  hydrological  predictions  and  groundwater  flow  numerical 
simulations,  an  estimation  of  the  effective  thickness  of  the  aquifer  was  performed.  Correlation  of 
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the  borehole  logs  and  electric  logs  from  the  pump  test  observation  wells  at  the  site  provided  the 
information  needed  to  zone  (layer)  the  Louisville  aquifer.  The  log  derived  porosities  were 
calculated  for  each  half-foot  of  the  Louisville  formation,  and  then  a  series  of  porosity  cutoffs 
were  used  in  calculating  an  aquifer  thickness  for  each  porosity  cutoff.  A  7.5  percent  porosity  was 
felt  to  adequately  represent  that  portion  of  the  Louisville  formation  that  yielded  water  upon 
borehole  penetration.  Using  the  7.5%  porosity  cutoff,  the  aquifer  thickness  of  the  Louisville 
formation  calculates  to  an  average  of  74  feet  in  the  immediate  UTP  test  area. 

Previous  studies  (Melzer,  1993)  performed  on  the  Louisville  had  provided  for  vertical  zonation 
(layering)  of  the  Louisville.  Although  a  layered  aquifer  model  may  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
Louisville  formation,  there  is  currently  not  enough  hydrologic  data  available  to  warrant  the  use  or 
development  such  a  layered  model  in  the  simulations.  For  that  reason  and  for  the  entire  study 
reported  herein,  no  provision  for  vertical  zoning  within  the  Louisville  has  been  included  except 
for  the  reduction  in  total  thickness  from  1 10  to  an  effective  thickness  of  74  feet. 

5.2.2  Analytical  Ground  Water  Modeling. 

A  pump  test  was  performed  at  the  UTP  site  and  data  from  the  pump  test  and  nearby  observation 
wells  were  first  used  to  estimate  water  influx  into  a  twelve  foot  diameter  adit  penetrating  the 
Louisville.  For  this  purpose,  a  horizontal  well  model  was  used.  The  access  adit  was  assumed  to 
have  a  maximum  length  of  500  feet  in  the  aquifer.  A  reasonable  size  of  the  aquifer  was 
concluded  to  be  39,000  feet  in  radius  with  a  constant  thickness  of  74  feet  (Melzer  et  al.,  1995). 
The  horizontal  well  representing  the  adit  was  positioned  in  the  middle  of  the  aquifer  with  31  feet 
of  aquifer  above  and  below  the  well.  Calculations  were  made  assuming  no  damaged  zone  (skin) 
around  the  face  of  the  adit.  In  the  real  case,  the  skin  may  either  be  positive  and  restricting  flow 
(analogous  to  formation  damage  often  created  during  drilling  of  wells)  or  negative  and  increasing 
flow  (analogous  to  construction-induced  fracturing  at  the  adit  walls).  Two  cases  were  calculated, 
one  for  a  permeability  of  629  md  as  determined  from  the  pressure  buildup  data  from  the  pumping 
well  and  the  other  for  a  permeability  of  468  md,  the  average  value  determined  from  analysis  of 
the  observation  wells.  Figure  5-2  shows  the  estimated  water  influx  in  gallons  per  minute  for  adit 
lengths  from  0  to  500  feet.  Notice  the  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  for  the  first  100  feet  and  then  a 
much  slower  increase  as  the  adit  lengthens.  The  maximum  influx  into  the  adit  for  the  629  md 
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case  is  estimated  to  be  270  gpm  and  200  gpm  for  the  468  md  case.  Although  the  horizontal  well 
model  does  not  accurately  represent  the  actual  adit,  it  does  give  a  good  estimate  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  water  influx  to  be  expected  from  an  opening  of  this  size.  It  was  also  used  as  a  simple 
check  on  the  more  sophisticated  numerical  model  runs. 

As  determined  in  the  pump  test  analysis,  the  volume  of  the  aquifer  would  be  a  minimum  of  9.4 
billion  gallons,  with  a  possibility  of  as  much  as  317  billion  gallons.  Using  a  value  for  ultimate 
yield  of  50  percent  (half  the  water  producible),  it  would  require  30  years  to  deplete  the  minimum 
volume  at  300  gpm.  This  simple  analysis  thereby  indicates  the  large  size  of  the  aquifer  and  the 
practical  impossibility  of  its  depletion.  However  regardless  of  the  flow  regime,  there  will  be  a 
pressure  gradient  into  the  access  adit  and  other  adits  used  for  the  tests.  Since  the  aquifer  pressure 
will  be  zero  psig  inside  the  adit,  it  follows  that  it  will  not  be  fully  saturated  for  some  distance 
from  the  adit  walls,  and  this  distance  will  increase  with  time.  An  analytical  calculation  was 
performed  to  estimate  the  time  varying  desaturation  zone. 

A  simple  model  was  created  using  the  point  source  analytical  solution  and  superposition  to 
simulate  the  access  adit.  Figure  5-3  is  a  schematic  showing  the  model  configuration.  Five 
withdrawal  points  were  selected  along  the  adit  length  (at  distances  of  500, 400,  300, 200,  and  100 
feet  from  the  observation  point). 

For  this  example,  it  was  assumed  that  the  adit  was  horizontal  along  the  bottom  of  the  Louisville 
formation.  This  condition  would  represent  the  maximum  case  and  is  not  the  configuration 
actually  planned  for  the  access  adit;  however,  it  is  a  simple  method  to  illustrate  the  problem.  It 
was  further  assumed  that  adit  excavation  would  proceed  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  day. 
Instantaneous  withdrawal  volumes  were  obtained  from  the  horizontal  well  model  (Figure  5-2) 
using  the  629  md  curve. 

Figure  5-4  shows  the  free-water  level  at  a  distance  of  100.  feet  from  the  terminal  end  of  the  access 
adit  with  time.  In  this  example,  desaturation  of  the  aquifer  begins  coincidentally  with  completion 
of  the  adit  in  about  50  days.  Pumping  must,  of  course,  continue  indefinitely  as  long  as  operations 
are  occurring  in  the  adit. 
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The  above  example  demonstrates  that  water  saturation  in  the  aquifer  will  be  something  less  than 
100  percent  for  some  substantial  distance  from  the  adit  walls.  Even  allowing  for  full  recharge  of 
the  aquifer  at  some  distance  from  the  testing  area,  the  pressure  gradient  will  be  such  that  the 
region  in  the  near-vicinity  of  the  adits  will  not  be  fully  saturated.  It  follows  that  a  saturated 
condition  cannot  be  maintained  near  the  access  adit  or  subsequent  test-bed  adits  without  either 
sealing  the  adit  walls  or  reinjecting  at  least  some  of  the  produced  water  in  the  test  bed  vicinity. 

In  an  attempt  to  model  an  aquifer  that  is  fully  recharged  near  the  underground  opening,  injection 
wells  were  included  in  the  analytical  model.  One  case  is  shown  wherein  the  potential  for 
reinjection  to  maintain  a  saturated  condition  near  the  closest  point  of  withdrawal.  In  this  case, 
the  withdrawal  point  is  100  feet  from  the  observation  point,  and  reinjection  occurs  a  distance  of 
1000  feet  from  the  observation  point  (1 100  feet  from  the  withdrawal  point).  Figures  5-5a  and  5- 
5b  show  the  water  level  vs.  distance  for  this  case  after  six  months  of  withdrawals.  In  this  case, 
the  aquifer  remains  saturated  for  all  distances  greater  than  15  feet  from  the  withdrawal  point.  If 
saturated  conditions  are  to  be  maintained  at  distances  even  closer  to  the  adits,  then  the  walls  must 
be  sealed  in  some  manner  coupled  with  full  recharge  (or  reinjection). 

5.3  TWO-DIMENSIONAL  MODELING. 

The  2-D  modeling  effort  consisted  of  simulation  runs  using  two  separate,  commercially  available 
software  packages. 

The  initial  problems  utilized  a  numerical  groundwater  model  called  ASM  (Aquifer  Simulation 
Model).  Our  applications  of  ASM  for  this  study  called  for  running  one  or  more  first 
approximation  models  to  the  hydrological  problem  of  interest  prior  to  going  to  the  expense  of 
running  the  more  elaborate  and  complex  computer  code  (MODFLOW).  This  procedure  allowed 
for  previewing  of  results,  efficient  problem  scoping,  and  optimization  of  results  presentation. 
More  information  regarding  each  of  the  computer  codes  is  provided  below. 
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5.3.1  ASM  Groundwater  Flow  Modeling  Software. 

The  numerical  groundwater  model  ASM  (Aquifer  Simulation  Model)  was  developed  in  1991  by 
W.  Kinzelbach  and  R.  Rausch.  This  software  was  primarily  designed  for  educational  uses; 
however,  it  possesses  many  of  the  same  features  as  the  larger  and  more  complex  commercial 
software  packages.  The  2-D  flow  computation  is  accomplished  using  a  node-centered  finite 
difference  approach.  A  numerical  solution  is  determined  using  either  the  iterative  alternating 
direction  implicit  or  the  conjugate-gradient  methods.  Models  consisting  of  a  finite  difference 
mesh  as  large  a  60x60  cells  are  allowed. 

ASM  can  model  a  variety  of  situations  including  both  heterogeneous  and  isotropic  media;  steady- 
state  and  transient  flow,  and  confined,  phreatic  and  leaky-confined  aquifers.  The  user  may  define 
both  temporally  and  spatially  variable  pumping  and  recharge  rates.  Infiltration  and  exfiltration  is 
also  allowed  from  surface  waters.  A  solute  transport  algorithm  is  available  using  a  random-walk 
technique. 

ASM  is  written  in  QuickBASIC  version  4.0  and  both  the  source  and  executable  image  code  are 
available  from  the  International  Ground  Water  Modeling  Center  at  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
in  Golden,  Colorado.  To  use  ASM,  the  user  interacts  with  the  software  through  a  fully 
interactive  and  menu  driven  interface.  A  variety  of  data  output  is  available  through  numerical 
listings  and  graphical  displays,  a  feature  which  was  critical  to  this  study. 

The  ASM  program  was  chosen  initially  for  its  simplicity  and  ease  of  use  to  evaluate  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  2-D  areal  model  to  simulate  the  access  adit  and  to  determine  the  fluid  flow 
and  pressure  levels  with  time  and  distance  from  the  adit.  The  model  consisted  of  a  55  x  55  grid 
representing  an  aquifer  78,000  feet  square.  The  central  area  of  the  model  consisted  of  a  17  x  17 
section  of  grid  blocks  that  were  100  feet  square.  Cell  size  increased  outwardly  until  the 
outermost  cell  was  8074  feet  square.  A  uniform  thickness  of  74  feet  was  assigned  to  the  model. 
Other  pertinent  parameters  were  as  follows: 
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Porosity: 

.12 

Permeability: 

468  md 

Compressibility: 

5.3  x  10" 

Net  Effective  Pay  Thickness: 

74  ft 

Initial  water  level  above  bottom  of  adit: 

342  ft 

In  order  to  proceed  with  the  model,  several  assumptions  were  required.  First,  it  was  assumed  that 
adit  excavation  would  proceed  at  10  feet  per  day.  Secondly,  the  adit  would  penetrate  the 
Louisville  on  a  10-percent  downward  grade  with  an  ultimate  depth  of  penetration  of  50  feet  into 
the  Louisville  formation  and,  at  this  point,  the  excavation  would  cease.  Thus,  with  100-foot  grid 
blocks,  the  adit  could  be  represented  by  five  cells.  Appropriate  elevations  were  assigned  to  a 
drain  in  each  of  these  cells.  After  the  50  days  to  complete  the  adit,  the  model  was  run 
additionally  for  a  total  of  five  years. 

Figure  5-6  shows  production  (withdrawals  from  the  adit)  for  a  period  of  two  years  including  the 
excavation  time.  Production  increased  from  an  initial  140  gpm  to  172  gpm  at  the  end  of  the  50 
days  when  the  adit  was  completed.  Because  of  the  10-day  steps  used  in  the  model,  the  sixty-day 
rate  of  159  gpm  was  used  for  adit  completion  and  as  a  starting  point  for  the  reinjection  phase 
described  below. 

With  no  additional  excavation,  production  declined  to  less  than  100  gpm  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
An  observation  well  was  placed  in  the  model,  100  feet  from  the  terminal  end  of  the  access  adit. 
Figure  5-7  shows  the  water  level  at  this  observation  point  with  time.  Notice  that  the  water  level 
declined  below  the  top  of  the  aquifer  in  about  550  days.  The  water  level  will  continue  to  decline 
and  the  volume  of  the  unsaturated  aquifer  will  continue  to  increase  as  withdrawals  continue. 
Figure  5-8a  shows  the  increase  in  distance  of  the  unsaturated  zone  for  time  periods  from  60  days 
to  5  years.  Figure  5-8b  shows  the  same  data  on  an  enlarged  scale.  In  five  years,  the  unsaturated 
zone  will  extend  650  feet  from  the  terminal  end  of  the  access  adit.  The  drop  in  head  with  time  is 
also  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  aquifer.  For  example,  when  an  aquifer  16,000  feet  square  was 
modeled  instead  of  78,000  feet  square,  the  time  required  to  lower  the  water  level  to  the  top  of  the 
aquifer  was  only  41  days. 
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In  the  analytical  model  previously  discussed,  it  was  estimated  that  the  water  level  would  decline 
below  the  top  of  the  aquifer  in  about  50  days.  In  the  analytical  model,  the  adit  was  horizontal 
along  the  bottom  of  the  aquifer;  whereas  in  the  ASM  model,  it  was  more  realistically  represented 
as  sloping  on  a  10-percent  grade  with  a  maximum  penetration  of  50  feet  into  the  aquifer.  An 
additional  ASM  model  was  run  that  more  nearly  duplicated  the  analytical  model.  In  this  case,  the 
water  level  at  the  observation  point  declined  below  the  top  of  the  aquifer  in  59  days,  a  time 
similar  to  the  analytical  model.  It  is  concluded  that  the  large  differences  that  were  observed  were 
caused  mostly  by  the  geometry  of  the  adit  and  the  size  of  the  aquifer  rather  than  by  the  technique 
used  in  the  analysis. 

Figure  5-9  is  a  profile  of  water  level  with  distance  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  adit  at  its  center 
length.  At  the  zero  point  on  Figure  5-9,  the  adit  floor  is  only  30  feet  below  the  top  of  the  aquifer. 
Figure  5-10  is  similar  to  Figure  5-9  except  it  has  been  adjusted  for  the  slope  of  the  adit.  It  shows 
the  same  data  as  water  level  above  the  adit  floor. 

In  the  previous  analytical  solutions,  it  was  demonstrated  that  reinjection  of  some  or  all  of  the 
water  produced  from  the  adit  would  have  to  be  accomplished  if  saturated  conditions  were  to  be 
maintained  near  the  adit  walls.  Again,  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  injection  schemes  that 
would  depend  on  aquifer  parameters  yet  to  be  determined  and  the  requirements  for  reliable 
testing.  One  reinjection  case  was  run  using  the  ASM  model.  Three  injection  wells  were  located 
approximately  1000  feet  from  and  parallel  to  the  adit.  At  the  completion  of  the  adit,  the  model 
was  estimating  withdrawals  of  159  gpm.  This  amount  was  divided  equally  among  the  three 
injection  wells  and  maintained  at  a  constant  rate  for  a  total  of  two  years.  Figure  5-1 1  shows  the 
production  and  injection  for  this  period.  With  constant  injection  of  159  gpm,  production 
increased  rapidly  to  240  gpm  and  then  declined  slowly  to  220  gpm  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Also 
shown  on  Figure  5-1 1  is  the  net  production  from  the  adit.  With  reinjection,  the  net  declined 
rapidly  from  159  gpm  to  80  gpm  and  then  slowly  to  50  gpm  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Although 
total  production  increased  50  percent  with  reinjection,  net  production  also  decreased  by  50 
percent. 

More  important  than  the  effect  on  production  from  reinjection  was  the  effect  on  the  water  level  in 
the  test  bed  area.  Figure  5-12  shows  the  water  level  with  and  without  reinjection  for  the  same 
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observation  point  that  was  used  in  Figure  5-7.  With  reinjection  beginning  at  60  days,  the  water 
level  increased  rapidly  from  98  feet  to  128  feet  and  then  slowly  declined  reflecting  continuing 
excess  withdrawals.  Note  that  although  the  water  level  continued  to  decline,  it  was  still 
substantially  above  the  aquifer  top. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  possible  reinjection  schemes.  With  additional  data  from  the  actual  adit 
excavation,  pumping  and  piezometer  measurements,  the  reinjection  scheme  can  be  optimized. 
As  stated  earlier  the  purpose  of  this  model  was  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  modeling  actual 
operations  and  to  evaluate  the  viability  of  multi-cell  simulation  for  operations  in  the 
Underground  Test  Program. 

5.3.2  Description  of  the  MODFLOW  Groundwater  Modeling  Software. 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the  ASM  groundwater  modeling  package  was  used  to 
provide  first  approximations  and  previews  to  the  groundwater  problems  included  within  the 
study.  Once  the  ASM  runs  were  complete  and  determinations  had  been  made  to  conduct  the 
more  complex  and  time  consuming  hydrological  simulations,  another  code  was  required.  Thus, 
for  the  detailed  numerical  modeling  of  the  pump  test  and  for  the  excavation  of  the  access  adit 
with  and  without  re-injection,  a  readily  available  and  widely  used  groundwater  flow  simulation 
software  package  called  MODFLOW  was  utilized.  MODFLOW  was  developed  by  M.G. 
McDonald  and  A.W.  Harbaugh  working  at  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  made  available  for 
public  dissemination  in  1988.  MODFLOW  allows  the  simulation  of  two-  or  three-dimensional 
applications  and  uses  a  block-centered,  finite-difference  approach.  Aquifers  can  be  simulated  as 
confined,  unconfined,  or  a  combination  of  both,  along  with  flow  associated  with  external 
stresses,  such  as  wells,  areal  recharge,  evapotranspiration,  drains,  and  streams. 

5.3.3  Description  of  MODFLOW  Test  Site  Grid  Idealizations. 

A  40,000-ft-square  grid  was  used  to  simulate  the  adit  excavation.  The  grid  for  the  adit 
excavation  model  models  consisted  of  161  rows  by  1 10  columns  irregularly  spaced  with  the 
smallest  cell  size  being  10  by  10  feet.  In  both  directions,  the  cell  size  increased  from  the  center 
of  the  grid  following  the  general  rule  of  limiting  changes  to  50  percent  of  the  previous  cell  size. 
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A  conceptual  model  (referred  to  as  Model  30)  was  used  to  simulate  the  excavation  of  the  UTP 
access  adit  with  MODFLOW.  In  this  conceptual  model,  the  access  adit  entered  the  top  of  the  pay 
at  a  point  250  feet  from  the  center  of  the  model  and  excavation  proceeded  northward  for  500  feet. 
Average  aquifer  data  from  the  pump  test  as  reported  by  Warriner  (1991)  was  used  as  follows: 


Porosity 

0.12 

Aquifer  thickness* 

74  ft 

Transmissivity 

98  ft2/day 

Storativity 

1.52 

Top  of  porosity,  msl** 

195  ft 

Static  fluid  level,  msl 

455  ft 

*  For  this  model,  the  aquifer  thickness  was  assumed  to  be  the  net  pay  as  used  in 
Warriner  (1991). 

**  Mean  sea  level 

During  the  first  50  days,  the  adit  was  excavated  at  the  rate  of  10  ft  per  day.  For  the  next  10  days, 
the  adit  was  allowed  to  continue  draining  the  aquifer  with  no  additional  excavation.  Since 
MODFLOW's  drain  package  allows  the  specification  of  the  drain  elevation  for  each  cell  selected 
as  a  drain,  it  was  possible  to  create  a  sloping  drain  with  a  10  percent  decline.  The  Louisville 
aquifer  was  modeled  as  a  combination  of  confined  and  unconfined  (water  table)  aquifer  for  the 
necessary  transition  between  unconfined  aquifer  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  adit  and  confined 
aquifer  that  occurs  further  out.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  lowering  of  the  water  level  to 
the  floor  of  the  adit  as  water  is  pumped  to  keep  the  adit  free  of  standing  water.  The  head 
distributions  for  the  entire  grid  as  well  as  for  the  immediate  UTP  teat  area  are  included  in  Melzer 
et  al.  (1995).  Cross-sections  of  the  head  distributions  at  various  time  intervals  are  also  included 
in  that  reference.  Figures  5- 13a  and  5- 13b  illustrate  the  close-in  and  long-range  water  table 
position  at  day  one  after  the  excavation  begins.  Figures  5- 14a  and  5- 14b  illustrate  the  close-in 
and  long-range  water  table  at  the  end  of  Model  30  simulation  (60  days)  in  which  the  excavation 
was  completed  in  50  days.  The  ordinate  axis  is  shown  in  unit  of  head  in  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  position  of  the  water  table  at  the  adit  point  is  the  base  of  the  adit.  The  three  curves  shown 
reflect  water  profiles  normal  to  the  adit  azimuthal  centerline.  As  a  reminder.  Model  30  does  not 
provide  for  either  reinjection  or  recharge  of  the  aquifer. 
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The  volumetric  information  from  this  run  (Model  30)  is  shown  in  Table  5-1.  Note  that  on  the 
50th  day  of  the  simulation  the  rate  of  water  influx  into  the  adit  peaked  at  177  gpm  and  declined 
to  150  gallons  per  minute  at  the  end  of  60  days.  The  cumulative  water  produced  at  the  end  of  60 
days  was  13.6  million  gallons. 

The  second  simulation  (Model  31)  of  the  adit  consisted  in  injecting  a  large  portion  of  the  water 
(150  gallons  per  minute)  being  produced  from  the  adit  back  into  the  aquifer  once  the  adit  had 
been  completed.  Three  wells,  strategically  located  to  maintain  the  water  level  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  proposed  test  bed  were  used  to  begin  re-injecting  water  at  the  constant  rate  of  50  gallons  per 
minute  in  each  well  on  the  61st  day  after  the  first  simulation  (Model  30)  was  completed.  The 
Model  31  simulation  was  continued  for  an  additional  year.  The  head  distributions  for  the  entire 
grid  and  the  immediate  UTP  test  area,  as  well  as  large-scale  and  small  scale  cross-sections  of  the 
head  distributions  at  various  times  are  included  in  Melzer  et  al.  (1995).  Figure  5-15  illustrates 
the  head  distribution  of  the  test  bed  area  at  the  end  of  the  Model  31  (w/reinjection)  simulation; 
Figure  5-16  provides  the  water  table  profiles  normal  to  the  adit  direction  also  at  the  end  of  the 
Model  31  simulation. 

The  volumetric  information  from  Model  31  is  shown  in  Table  5-2.  Water  production  increased 
from  150  gpm  to  197  gpm  on  the  72nd  day  and  then  declined  to  156  gpm  on  the  420th  day  (end 
of  simulation).  The  cumulative  water  produced  at  the  420th  day  was  77.9  million  gallons. 
Volumetric  data  in  gallons  per  minute  vs.  time  for  both  models  (Model  30  and  Model  31)  has 
been  plotted  together  in  Figure  5-17. 

5.4  HARDNESS  ISSUES. 

The  calculations  of  the  UTP  adit  convincingly  show  that,  even  with  efficient  aquifer  recharge  (or 
nearby  reinjection  of  pumped  water),  desaturation  zones  around  underground  openings  in 
materials  of  moderate  permeabilities  will  extend  several  tens  of  feet  laterally  away  from  the 
opening.  This  "inverted  cone"  of  desaturated  material  will  be  larger  for  material  with  greater 
permeability  and  smaller  for  saturated  materials  with  permeabilities  lower  than  that  of  the  UTP 
site. 
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For  most  attack  scenarios  where  the  weapon  is  above  the  underground  opening,  the  shock 
propagation  through  the  desaturated  materials  will  be  more  attenuative  and  will  lead  to  lower 
incident  shock  pressures,  longer  rise  times,  and  greater  hardness  of  the  opening.  However,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  include  the  effects  of  introduced  gas  (air)  to  the  materials  in  the  arch  of  the 
opening.  The  introduction  of  gas  (air)  in  the  pore  space  of  the  rock  tends  to  reduce  the  pore 
pressure  generated  by  an  explosive  stress  wake.  The  reduction  in  pore  pressure  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  effective  normal  stress  in  the  rock  an  thus  an  increase  in  shear  strength.  This  is  likely 
to  lead  to  greater  resistance  to  the  underground  opening  to  explosive  attack. 

5 S  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

With  the  studies  reported  by  Melzer  et  al.  (1995)  as  a  base,  considerable  insight  into  the  spatial 
distribution  of  water  saturated  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  tunnels  in  moderate  to  high  permeability 
rocks  has  been  developed.  Due  to  the  high  dependence  on  water  saturation  of  the  mechanical 
properties  of  rock,  the  knowledge  gained  should  assist  with  future  development  of  mechanical 
property  profiles  and  hardness  issues  related  to  underground  openings  sited  in  rock. 

5.5.1  Conclusions. 

For  the  UTP  conditions,  the  water  influx  into  the  adit  has  been  estimated  to  peak  at  170-180 
gpm  assuming  no  reinjection  (or  efficient  recharge). 

•  The  UTP  pump  test  was  only  conducted  for  a  period  of  25  hours.  From  that  test,  a 
relatively  firm  minimum  of  nine  billion  gallons  of  reservoir  capacity  was  calculated, 
and  a  possible  size  of  as  much  as  317  billion  gallons  was  indicated.  An  aquifer 
thickness  of  74  feet  based  on  well-log  data  was  used  in  the  volumetric  calculations. 
With  these  parameters  for  the  aquifer,  it  would  require  over  100  years  to  completely 
deplete  the  minimum  size  aquifer. 

•  Without  reinjection  or  sealing  of  the  underground  opening  (adit)  walls,  the  water  level 
in  the  test  area  will  decline  below  the  top  of  the  Louisville  formation,  resulting  in  an 
unsaturated  condition  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone  in  the  materials  above  and 
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lateral  to  the  opening.  This  unsaturated  zone  is  estimated  to  extend  a  lateral  distance 
of  650  feet  from  the  opening  within  five  years. 

•  Without  efficient  recharge  capacity  of  an  aquifer  like  that  surrounding  the  UTP  adit, 
reinjection  of  produced  water  or  sealing  of  the  adit  walls  would  be  required  to 
maintain  a  saturated  condition  in  the  vicinity  of  the  adit.  Only  sealing  can  maintain  a 
saturation  condition  very  near  an  adit. 

•  The  profile  of  the  desaturated  zone  results  in  unsaturated  material  above  the 
underground  opening.  For  hardness  calculations,  the  shock  wave  attenuation  from 
bursts  above  the  opening  will  be  affected  by  the  change  in  material  properties  as  a 
result  of  the  desaturated  zone. 

•  Analysis  of  the  pump  test  data  at  the  UTP  site  indicates  skin  or  wellbore  damage  in 
the  pumping  well  at  the  site.  Data  from  the  injectivity  tests  at  the  site  indicated 
possible,  but  not  conclusive,  damage  in  those  wells  also.  This  induced  skin 
complicates  conclusions  related  to  water  influx  and  formation  of  the  desaturated  zone. 
Depending  on  the  type  of  excavation,  the  walls  of  an  underground  opening  may  be 
damaged  in  a  fashion  similar  to  the  UTP  pumping  well,  or,  alternatively,  they  may  be 
stimulated  because  of  procedures  such  as  blasting  during  excavation.  Stimulation 
would  lead  to  enhanced  water  flow  and  resulting  in  an  enlargement  of  the  desaturated 
zone  above  and  lateral  to  the  opening. 

•  With  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  inverted  cone  of  desaturation  above  an 
underground  opening  will  be  larger  for  materials  of  high  permeability  than  for 
materials  of  low  porosity/permeability  such  as  shales  and  siltstones.  The  range  of 
permeabilities  of  the  UTP  carbonates  falls  within  the  expected  range  of  fine  to 
medium  grained  sandstones,  below  that  of  coarse  grained  sandstones  and  most  soils, 
and  above  that  of  siltstones  and  shales. 

•  Even  rocks  of  low  permeability  are  often  fractured  and  saturated  with  water.  The 
same  hydrological  effects  observed  around  the  UTP  adit  can  be  postulated  to  occur  in 
igneous  or  metamorphic  materials  of  low  intact  porosity  and  permeability. 
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Linings  in  shallow  underground  openings  are  often  designed  to  mitigate  required 
pumping.  In  those  cases  where  sealing  is  effective  and  pumping  requirements  are 
minimal,  the  above  concerns  about  the  zone  of  desaturation  are  overstated.  However, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  cone  of  water  table  depression  will  exist  above  the 
opening.  Depending  on  the  level  of  aquifer  recharge,  the  desaturation  zone  may  be 
permanent  in  spite  of  the  sealing  effectiveness.  Even  in  the  case  of  minimal  pumping, 
calculations  should  be  performed  to  assess  whether  the  water  table  has  been 
permanently  lowered  by  the  pumping  during  construction. 

Recommendations. 

A  study  should  be  undertaken  to  document  zones  of  desaturation  around  underground 
openings.  When  the  UTP  Test  Program  resumes,  it  would  be  valuable  to  carefully 
document  the  time  varying  position  of  the  water  table  as  the  adit  construction 
proceeds.  In  addition,  it  would  be  helpful  to  initiate  a  study  wherein  several  sites  with 
deep  to  moderately  deep  underground  openings  were  constructed  below  the  water 
table  and  examine  the  present  and  past  (if  possible)  water  table  profiles  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  opening. 

Prior  to  conducting  hardness  studies  for  underground  openings  in  rock  or  soil  sites 
below  the  water  table,  one  should  attempt  to  reconstruct  profiles  of  desaturation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  openings. 

One  and  two-phase  (effective  stress  model)  hardness  calculations  of  both  lined  and 
unlined  structures  in  saturated  rocks  should  be  attempted  using  properties  of  various 
real  materials  with  varying  saturation  percentages.  Inverted  cones  of  desaturation 
above  the  structures  should  be  included  as  special  cases  to  assess  the  effects.  Effects 
from  both  the  wave  propagation  and  structure  media  interaction  should  be  examined. 

Field  testing  such  as  that  envisioned  at  UTP  should  be  planned  and  executed  to 
examine  the  effects  of  desaturation  zones.  The  test  results  should  be  used  to  verify 
modeling  efforts. 


Table  5-1.  Volumetric  information  from  2-D  areal  MODFLOW  calculation  of  access  adit  excavation  without  reinjection. 
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Table  5-2. 


Volumetric  information  from  2-D  areal  MODFLOW  calculati  )n  of  access 
adit  excavation  with  reinjection. 
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Figure  5-1 .  Geologic  profile  along  adit  centerline. 
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Figure  5-2.  Estimated  water  influx  as  a  function  of  adit  length  computed  using  an  analytical 
model  of  a  horizontal  well  assuming  two  different  values  of  aquifer  permeability. 
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Figure  5-4.  Computed  variation  with  time  in  the  water  level  100  ft 
access  adit. 
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a)  entire  model 

Figure  5-5.  Computed  water  level  as  a  function  of  distance  from  the  adit  with  reinjection. 
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Figure  5-5.  Computed  water  level  as  a  function  of  distance  from  die  adit  with  reinjection 
(Continued). 
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Figure  5-6.  Adit  production  over  two  years  computed  by  the  ASM  model. 
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Figure  5-7.  Variation  in  the  water  level  with  time  100  ft  from  the  terminal  end  of  the  adit 
computed  by  the  ASM  model  without  reinjection. 
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a)  entire  model 

Figure  5-8.  Distance  to  the  unsaturated  zone  for  time  periods  from  60  days  to  five  years. 
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b)  details  of  the  first  1000  ft 

Figure  5-8.  Distance  to  the  unsaturated  zone  for  time  periods  from  OC  days  to  five  years 
(Continued). 
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Figure  5-9.  Variation  in  water  level  with  distance  at  two  years  as  predicted  by  the  ASM  model 
without  reinjection. 
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Figure  5-10.  Water  level  above  the  adit  floor  at  two  years  as  predicted  by  the  ASM  model 
without  reinjection. 
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WATER  LEVEL  -  FT 


Figure  5-12.  Comparison  of  the  variations  in  the  water  level  with  time  100  ft  from  the  terminal 
end  of  the  adit  computed  by  the  ASM  model  with  and  without  reinjection. 
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MODEL  30  -  ADIT  EXCAVATION  AT  10  FEET/DAY 

DAY  1  OF  SIMULATION 


0  100  200  300  400  500 


DISTANCE  FROM  ADIT,  FEET 

a)  first  500  ft 

Figure  5-13.  Water  table  position  one  day  after  beginning  the  excavation. 
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MODEL  30  -  ADIT  EXCAVATION  AT  10  FEET/DAY 

DAY  1  OF  SIMULATION 


DISTANCE  FROM  ADIT  ,  FEET 

b)  long-range 

Figure  5-13.  Water  ttible  position  one  day  after  beginning  the  excavation  (Continued). 
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MODEL  30  -  ADIT  EXCAVATION  AT  10  FEET/DAY 

DAY  60  OF  SIMULATION 


DISTANCE  FROM  ADIT,  FEET 


a)  first  5GC-  ft 


Figure  5-14.  Water  table  position  at  the  end  of  a  60-day  simulation  in  which  the  tunnel  was 
completed  in  50  days.  ' 
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MODEL  30  -  ADIT  EXCAVATION  AT  10  FEET/DAY 

DAY  60  OF  SIMULATION 


b)  long-range 


Figure  5-14.  Water  table  position  at  the  end  of  a  60-day  simulation  in  which  the  tunnel  was 
completed  in  50  days  (Continued). 
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CONTOUR  INTERVAL  :  10  FEET 

Figure  5-15.  Head  distribution  in  the  test  area  after  360  days  of  reinjection  commencing  10 
days  after  completion  of  the  adit. 
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MODEL  31  -  ADIT  WITH  RE-INJECTION 
DAY  420  OF  SIMULATION 


0  1 00  200  300  400  500 


DISTANCE  FROM  ADIT,  FEET 


Figure  5-16.  Variation  in  head  with  distance  from  the  adit  at  three  different  locations  after  360 
days  of  reinjection  commencing  10  days  after  completion  of  the  adit. 
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WATER  PRODUCED  PER  MINUTE,  GALLONS 
50  100  1 50  200 


MODEL  30  -  MODEL  31  VOLUMETRICS 


Figure  5-17.  Volumetric  data  from  Models  30  and  3 1.  for  50  days  of  excavation  without 
reinjection  arri  than  350  days  of  reinjection. 
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APPENDIX  A 

HYDROSTATIC  COMPRESSION  TESTS  ON 
CARBONATE  ROCKS  FROM  FORT  KNOX 
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Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (Y20A3) 


Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-1-05),  to  aconf  =  400  MPa 
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Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (Y20B3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-2-06),  to  crconf=  400  MPa 
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Confining  Stress  (MPa) 


Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (A20B3) 
Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-3-02),  to  oconf  =  400  MPa 
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Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (Y21A3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-04),  to  aconf  =  400  MPa 
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Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (Y21B3) 


Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-5-05),  to  <7conf  =  400  MPa 
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Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (U7A3) 
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Hydrostatic  Compression  Test  (Y21C3) 


Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-7-04),  to  crC0nf  =  400  MPa 
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APPENDIX  B 

UNCONFINED  COMPRESSION  TESTS  ON 
CARBONATE  ROCKS  FROM  FORT  KNOX 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A15E3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-1-02),  cC0nf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A15B3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-2-03),  crC0nf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A14C3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-6-01),  aconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A15D3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-01H),  oconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A14B3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-06L),  crC0nf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A14A3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-07L),  aconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A16B3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-5-04),  oconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A15A3) 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A15C3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-7-02),  aconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (S8A3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK2-01-3),  crconf  =  0  MPa 
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Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK2-03-1),  vconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (S9B3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK2-04-2),  aconf  =  0  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A28B3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-07),  (7conf  =  50  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A28H3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-6-03),  crC0nf  =  50  MPa 
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Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-7-01),  aconf  =  50  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A30H3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-3-05),  aconf  =  100  MPa 
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Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A30D3) 

Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-04L),  aconf  =  100  MPa 
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Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-7-06),  oconf=  100  MPa 
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Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-7-07),  (7conf  =  100  MPa 
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Ft.  Knox  Limestone  (FK10-4-08),  (7conf  =  400  MPa 
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Stress  Difference  (MPa)  Stress  Difference  (MPa) 


Uniaxial  Strain  Test  (M28A5) 

Pumiceous  Tuff  U16a  (GI-2E) 
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Stress  (MPa) 


Uniaxial  Strain  Test  (M28A5) 

Pumiceous  Tuff  U16a  (GI-2E) 
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Uniaxial  Strain  Test  (M29A5) 

Pumiceous  Tuff  U16a  (GI-2B)  to  =  400  MPa 


-  Confining  Stress 

.  Effective  Radial  Stress 

- Pore  Pressure 


1 
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Stress  Difference  (MPa)  Stress  Difference  (MPa) 


Undrained  Triaxial  Compression  Test  (M29B5) 
Pumiceous  Tuff  U16b  (GI— 2D),  <7conf  =  400  MPa 
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Radial  Strain  (%)  Mean  Stress  (MPa) 


Undrained  Triaxial  Compression  Test  (M29B5) 
Pumiceous  Tuff  U16b  (GI-2D),  aconf  =  400  MPa 
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Radial  Strain  (%)  Stress  Difference  (MPa) 


Triaxial  Compression  Test  (M30A5) 
Pumiceous  Tuff  U16b  (GI— IB),  (7conf  =  0  MPa 
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Radial  Strain  (%)  Stress  Difference  (MPa) 


Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A3A5) 
Pumiceous  Tuff  U16b  (GI— ID),  crC0nf=  0  MPa 
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Stress  Difference  (MPa)  Stress  Difference  (MPa) 


Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A3E5) 
Pumiceous  Tuff  U16b  (GI— 1C),  aconf  =  200  MPa 
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an  Stress  (MPa) 


Triaxial  Compression  Test  (A3E5) 
Pumiceous  Tuff  U16b  (GI— 1C),  <7conf  =  200  MPa 


Volume  Strain  (%) 
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